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WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 28, 1907. 


ENTERED aT 


Srationgrs’ Hatt. OnE PENNY. 


Mise Ellaline Terriss. 
[Many curious letters reach Miss 
Terriss from children during the season 
; i year when she fame ne 

i 8; but, amusing as many 0 em are, the 
eel for ori tnality with the following, whisk 
came all the way from New ealand.] 

Dear Madam,—Will you allow me to your 
forgiveness for the liberty I am taking in ad i 
this letter to you, but as, I believe, you are marri 
yourself, I trust when you hear my reason for doing 

will grant the request I have to make, 
ould you be so kind as to send me in course of 
a photograph of yourself, in which your hair 
ia hanging down your back—I have distinct lec- 
tions a “hile geen such a photograph when last 
in England. : : 

My wife herself possesses very beautiful hair, but 
since we have been in New Zealand she has neglected 
entirely to take proper care of it. As she is a very 
jealous woman I intend to place your photogrens in 
a conspicuous place on the mantelpiece, so at I 
can frequently pass remarks in her hearing about 
the beau of your hair. The result of this little 
ruse will be, I hope, that she will strive to outdo 
you by properly tending her own locks. , 
neues the favour of your kind reply and in- 
closure. 


Mr. W. Clarkson. 

[Mr, Clarkson, the famous theatrical wig-maker’e con- 
tnbution is short and sweet, and consists of a letter which 
he received some years ago from the rector of a country 
parish to whom he had supplied the costumes and 80 on for 
some local theatricals.) 

Dear Sir,—Wigs a 
Twins at Easter, an 
hair. 


t success. I propose having 
shall ask you to supply the 


Master Max Darewski. 

[Little Max Dareweki, the boy composer, although only 
eleven years old, has had his share of extraordinary 
epistles. He supplies the following as being the most 
remarkable.) 

My Darling Little Maxie,—Momma took me last 
night to see you conducting the band at the Winter 
Gardens, and I think you're just sweet. I live in 
America, and it’s the finest place in the world, and 
I was never eorry to think we'd have to f° back 
‘there before I saw you drilling that ‘band. But now 
I’m real sorry to think I’m going back home with 
Momma in a fortnight, if you can't come, too. But 
don’t you think you could manage to come with us? 

Ri and a goal be phi veal until = — 
old enou; married, and then you cou ave 
some of Pont doll: and we'd be real happy for 
the rest of our lives. say youll come, use I 
want to be a leader in fine circles when I grow up, 
and with a real famous husband like you, I guess 
we'd lead Néw York, and I loved you directly t caw 
you wave that stick. Come round at four o'clock 
to-morrow n—Momma wiil be out. 

Your loving little 
1E. 

I'm nine years old. How old are you? ‘ 


Mr. S. F. Edge. 

(Naturally, most of the curious letters received by Mr. 
8. F. Edge are connected with motors and motoring, On 
one occaston he was asked to lend his swiftest car to two 
eloping lovers, on another he received a suggestion as to 
how motor-cars might be made to jump hedges; but more 
curious than all is this letter, which he received from a 
mad inventor.]} 

Sir—I have solved it! I have solved it! Will 
you please wire me immediately, making an appoint- 
ment for me to see you to explain my invention of 
8 new material for motor tyres? No doubt, you = 
remember my writing to you many months. 


advising 
and would communicate with you as soon as I had 
ccme to a satisfactory conclusion. 

In the first place, I made experiments with a 
variety of substances; but after several weeks of 
fruitless work I decided that it was impossible to 
make use of either wood or metal, owing to the 
difficulty of forcing sufficient air into a tube so con- 
struc to set up an inside pressure sufficiently 
pewerful to counteract the tendency of the material 
to buckle inwards directly the weight of the car was 
apon it. That is to say, that I found both wood and 


All rights reserved.} 


ou that I had this problem before me 


metal too inelastic to be 
used in any form. 

I next began to look 
round in nature for some 
substance withstanding 
similar etrains to those 


<n ficulty by 

covering it with a solution which I myself manu- 
factu out of the gum exuding from a plum-tree 
in my garden. This work involved considerable 
manual labour, and the result was that ef hands 
became a hard. It was from this fact 
that I arrived the solution of the whole problem. 

I am convinced that human skin ‘5 the material 
out of which the motor-car tyre of tne future will 
be made. Obviously a substance which will with- 
stand the hard wear of a lifetime upon human beings, 
and which gets harder and more impenetrable with 
use—as witness the palms of my hands—will outlast 
rubber or any. other material. e 

In fact, taking the example from nature it would 
seem that constant use would cause tyres so made 
to become thicker and harder. I have no doubt, 
however, that if this process went on too rapidl 
scme means could be found to re-soften the material. 

Will you kindly make an appointment when I can 
talk over this matter with you 


Mies Zena Dare. 

[From among numerous letters of a similar nature which 
a beautiful young actress is sure to receive, Miss Zena 
Dare selects the following.] 

Deer miss, Zena Dare,—I respektfully beg your 
attenshion to tel yew a trew storrie about miself. i 
rote yew sum yeers ago, and have only jest learnt 
tek Mate who I gave the letter two forgot to 
poast it. 

I was awl threw the south African war, and was 
with the releef foarce wen Lady Smith was releeved. 
In a skurmish we with a r hout; » I was 
luckkie enuff two be hable to save a mates lyfe who 
had had his hoarse shot hunder him, and looked for 
& moment a sertun pee 

Has I under a hevvy fire road back to reskew 
him, the rememberanse of yewer sweet faice gave me 
fresh curridge and a charmed lyfe, for I narrerly ex- 
caped being picked orf at lees: 6 times. Since yew 
may perhaps have herd that I have reseeved the 
meddle for bravery, though reely I often thinks I 
should sent it to yew, as it was yew oo properley 
made me do the littel thing I did. 

Yew have quite ouppe my art, so that is my 
hexcuse for ritin to tell yer wot yew made me doo. 
May yew alwers keap sate and well, deer miss Dare 
as this leeves me at present. 


Mise Billie Burke. 

[Miss Billie Burke, the charming and popular actress, 
considers that the following letter ts the most. amusing of 
the many strange and amusing effusions that she has 
received. 

Dear Miss Burke,—The governor took me to see 
several theatres when I was home for the holidays, 
and I was lucky enough at one of them to see you. 
I expect you will think me an awful rotter, for in 
my study I have got photographs of twenty-seven 
different actresses, but I like ae far and away the 
best of the lot. Of course am, I suppose, too 
young to get married just at present, and, after all, 
a chap can’t very well get married until he leaves 
school; but, at the same time, I should feel awfully 
obliged if you would write and let me know whether 
you are married or not. 

I don’t exactly mean this as a definite proposal 
of marriage, for it would not be sporting me to 
ask you to bind yourself to me, and then to have 
to wait at least two years before your husband would 
be any use to you; but it is always more satisfactory, 
I think, when planning marriage, to know for certain 
whether the girl who is going to be your. wife is 
married or not. 

I am writing this note during “prep” hours, when, 
as a matter of fact, I ought to ba doing Latin verse; 
but still, a fellow can’t always do what i ought to do. 

I won’t write any more now, dear Miss Burke 
as —— (he’s my house master) is sure to slope roun 
like an old fool to see how I am getting on. 

But it would be a decent of you if you would 
write and tell me whether you would care to look 
pen me as a& likely husband when I leave school. 

e@ governor wants me to go into the army, but 
I’m dashed if I will. 
marry an actress, 
the stage. Soun 


‘< I’ve er gp es to 
go the a bit, an n 
all right, doen’ it? 


Mies Mabel Love. 

[Miss Love, although she has received many curious 
letters herself, thins the most curious she can remember 
was one that was sent, when she was quite a child and 
had not been on the stage very long, to her mother.] 

Dear Madam,—Your daughter is the most beautiful 
girl in the world next to the Princess May. I am 
ne making a red flannel petticoat for the Princess 

ay. 


Mr. Mark Hamboursg. 

So prominent a musician as Mr, Mark Hambourg, the 
celebrated pianist, would be sure to receive nu' erless 
strange letters from different sources. Mr. Hambourg 
chooses one that he received quite recently as being the 
most curious of all, This letter was, very appropriately, 
signed with a bloody cross.) 

Sir,—I am astonished to see in the newspapers 
that you are enga to be wed to Miss Dorothy 
Mure Makensy, and I beg to say that I forbid the 
bands, seeing how you are one of the alean forincers 
what did me out of my last job. what beats me ig 
how any Scotch bloded girl can consint to be weded 
to a forineer like you; but if she do I don't, and 
I give. you fare warnings not to come and play at 
the concert at the palace next Saturday, because if 
you do I will be there and do on ee ++ so you 
shall not marry a Scotch bloded as witness this 


bloody cross. 
Madame Clara Butt. ; 

[Like all great singers, Mme. Clara Butt is inundated 
with letters from members of her audiences. Probably few 
have been more amusing or unusual than this one.) 

Dear Madam,—I write to express my deepest 
gratitude for your miraculous, escape from drowning 
in the Thames the other - escape has ab 
a om me onne to hes want I have been wanting 
to oa it is to write to you... 

ae pans agp. tx Whe nana Mas rot 
many years ago, in which it was 
were fond of monkeys. Now, Madam, m. metas 
was passionately fond of monkeys, and I cannot 
help thinking, therefore, that you and I must be 
near relations. Although I have made careful in- 

uiries I cannot trace the name of Butt in our 
amily, although my second cousin married a Mr. 
Budd. The fact that you were married at Bristol is 
another proof that I am right, for my mother once 
lived there. 

I hope one day to hear you sing, but whether I 
do so or not I feel it an honour that you should be 
connected with our family. 


ANOTHER INSURANCE CLAIM PAID. 


Making a Total of 493 Payments. 


Oxce more we have paid a claim under the liberal 
conditions of our insurance scheme. 

The circumstances of this latest case are particularly 
sad. On the evening of Wednesday, January 9th, 
Mr. William James Lunn, of Rose Cottage, “Button 
Common Road, Sutton, Surrey, was cycling down a 
steep incline at North Cheam, when it is supposed 
that he lost control of his machine. 

He collided with a horse and van, and was thrown 
violently to the und. He was immediately re- 
moved to hospital, but, on the doctor examining 
him, life was found to be extinct. 

Mr, Lunn had been in the habit of signing the 


done in the case of the number current at the time 
of the accident, the copy was discovered at the home 
of the deceased, and the claim sent in. 

Inquiries were instituted, and the claim being 
found in order, £100 was promptly paid to Mrs. 
Lanny, act widow. nj aii 

ur readers will join us in fullest athy with 
this lady. We reproduce her receipt Teles J 


1907, 


Received this eleventh day 
Accident and 


This — brings the total number of claims 
paid # 493. For particulars of our insurance scheme 
see page 502. 
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The Narrative of Eighteen Years’ Persecution. 
» + Written by GEORGE EDALJI Exclusively for this Paper. « « 


On August 17th of that year a pony belonging to a colliery was 


the son of the Vicar of Great W: 


in 1903 cattle-maiming outrages of a revolting character were perpetrated in 
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aainst me, but that having formed a theory of my 
vit he dared not inquire in other quarters. 
. ALLEGED THREAT TO MURDER. 

In court it was announced that another serious 
charge was now to be preferred against me. This 
turned out to be one of threatening to murder a Hed- 
nesford police-sergeant, the allegation being that I had 
sent him a letter containing following edifying 


pessage : : ; 
bloated blackguard, I will dhoot you with father's 

weet Boat your thick head if you come in my way or 
go sneal Se any ot my pals, we pinceed See Sent 

on Wed ay nignt, why you did or your man, but I 
will murder you if I get a thick bit o round my 
neck for it, but I dont think they would ang me but 
send me to zea. I don't remember writing this letter, but 

I may have. I forgot you were only a common sergeant 


till you said so, it was s mistake my addressing you 
Inspector. 
Far from knowing that this officer was troubled 


with any abnormal thickness of his cranium (either 
in its literal or in a figurative and less pleasant 
sense), I had not, till that moment, even heard of 
his existence, and he afterwards admitted he had 
not been long in the district. 

REPORTERS EXCLUDED. 

The BrruincHam Eventno Despatch complained 
that reporters from that city were “bluntly and 
rudely” refused admission to the court in the first 
instance; and when through the intervention of a 
higher authority they at last got it, they were not 
aitvwed to send any telegrams out nor even to come 
out themselves till higher authority again inter- 
vened, “and,” continues the journal, “officiousness 
reached the height of absurdity when the door was 
closed, not only on the reporter, but on the officer 
who had come to the rescue, and the constables in 
charge refused to open it to either. The result was 
that both had to obtain readmittance through the 
magistrate’s door.” 

i RETURN TO PRISON. 

I returned to Stafford in the afternoon. There 
was no abatement in the general excitement as my 
cab passed down the streets of the little town on 
its way to the station, where a crowd had assembled 
to see m¢ off. In the train a constable said: “ Well, 
if you aren’t a clever 'un,” and then, turning to a 
Stafford constable, he remarked: “This one here's 
ithe local De Wet ; went and did the horse under with 
six men watching for him to come out. Tell us how 
you managed it, Mr. Edalji.” . . 

I declined to converse with them, paler by this 
time only too well that anything I said wou d in all 
probability be so moulded as to appear to strengthen 
the trumpery case against me. . 

On many other occasions similar questions were put 
to aye ae police oe canal my — _ ter 
it, and this t is to interrogate a per- 
son unden such pis Sed i at all. I don’t think I 
ever said anything which, if it had been fairly 
repeated by the police, would not have been. entirely 
in my favour, nor do I think that even the garbled 
accounts of the few remarks which I did make 
materially contributed to the case against me; but 
at the same time I am convinced that had I stub- 
bornly declined to open my mouth when the police 
called on me on the day of my arrest, it would have 
been all the better for me. 

I read every week of persons being convicted (in many 
cases, no doubt, quite justly) solely on the evidence 
of so-called incriminating statements made by them- 
selves just before or after their arrest. I fully 
realise the great inducement to an _ accused 
person to make statements which he thinks 
will clear him in the eyes of the police and save him 
the odium of having to appear in a police-court to 
answer charges of which he may be perfectly inno- 
cent. But what I desire to impress upon the reader 
is this (and I am now addressing myself to young 
people. but little accustomed to the ways of the 

lice), that if his statement is disto he will 
in the vast majority of cases have the evidence of 
mes or three constables against his own bare 
word, 

Always, therefore, refuse to make any statement 
except in the presence of some independent persons, 
or, better still, reserve it to be made in court or to 
your legal advisers ; and those who live in Staffordshire 
(where the police seem to have very pronounced ideas 
as to their rights of cross-examining accused persons) 
should be specially on their guard. 

Few constables would fabricate a statement when 
the prisoner says nothing, but I believe many a zeal- 
ous policeman, in his desire to make out a strong case 
against the accused, often magnifies some perfectly 
innocent statement to such an extent as the unfor- 
tunate prisoner would never in his wildest dreams 
have imagined possible. In the interests of justice 
I hope every newspaper in Staffordshire will repro- 
duce my remarks. 

FOURTH APPEARANCE BEFORE THE MAGISTRATES. 

On fopnabas 2nd a special court sat to hear my 
case Datty News said: 

The court was packed with le, many of whom had 
taken their outside at Ey nth hour, There were 
many hundreds of peor standing outside the court, for 
the story has inflamed the popular imagination more than 
anything that has transpi in the district for half a 
century st least. Edalji, who looked quite neat and trim, 
and apparently bore no signs of dejection, although the 
ordeal througt which he had gone has been no elight 
one, was ly greeted by his father and mother. 


cution, as it was substantially the same as that 
afterwards given at my trial, and I shall carefully 
analyse it when I reach that stage. 
however, that it consisted of nothing but the flimsiest 
apology for circumstantial evidence, and it is not 
surprising that my advisers, after carefully consider- 
ing it, arrived at the conclusion that I 
to answer. 


I shall not now discuss the evidence for the prose- 


I may mention, 


had no case 


1 RESERVE MY DEFENCE. 
The magistrates having intimated they considered 
there was a primd facie case, counsel advised me not 
to call any witnesses, but to reserve my defence, 
which I did. Even this was urged at the trial as 
being proof of my guilt, to such straits were the 
prosecution reduced for any tangible evidence. 
A LINK WITH THE PAST. 


wn any light on the 
against George Edalji from her own knowledge. Even 


Some of the principal events 
Edaljil’s case from 1888 to the present date; 


in connection with Mr. 


1888—July or A .—First series of letters commenced. 
1889—January.—Firat series ended. 
1892—June.—Second series of letters began. 

September.—Forgeries and all sorts of hoaxes began. 

December 12th.—‘“ Key” incident. 

December 18th (about).— Leaflet” incident. 
1893-5.—Letters, hoaxes, forgeries of daily occurrence. 
1895—December.—Second series of letters ended. 
1895-1902.—Sev: ears’ truce. 

1903 —January.—_Sheep mutilated. 
February 2nd.—Horse of Mr. Holmes killed. 
April 2nd.—Horse of Mr. Thomas killed. 


May 2nd.—Cow of Mr. Bungay killed. 
May 14th.—Horee of Mr. ger killed; sheep of Mr. 
Green killed. 


June 6th.—Two cows of Messrs. Harrison and Co. killed. 
vom ella horses of Messrs. Blewitt and Co. 


June S0th.—Police began to watch my home. 

July 1st.—Third series of letters (first sub-eeries) began. 
July 2nd.—False report of my arrest widely circulated. 
July 8th.—Envelope with my name on sent to police. 
August 4th.—Third series of letters (first sub-series) 


ended. 
August 17th.—Pony of Great Wyriey Colliery Company 


September 2let.—Horse of Mr. H. Green killed. 

September 29th.—Green confesses to killing his horse. 

October 15 labest) —Peoand sub-series of third series 
of letters Ns 


October 20th to 28rd.—My trial. Seven years’ penal 
‘about).—Third sub-series of third series 
of letters 


an. 
November Srd.— ‘Two horses of Mr. Stanley killed. 
November 8rd to February Ist, 1904.—No further out- 
rages, ag all animals ag in at night. Many letters. 
1904—February 8th.—Horse of Mr. Rogers injured. 
March 24th.—Two sheep and |: of Mr. Badger killed. 
March 25th.—Arreat of a collier for last outrage. He 
was convicted. Outrages and letters ccaze 
1906—October 19th.—I am released. 
1907—January.—Fourth series (“Martin Moulton”) of letters 
sent to myself and the Hoine Office. Encounter 
with detectives at G.P.O. 


a a a Te eee 


if she was among the witnesses without having been 
summoned, her presence there might not be without 
significance. 

I regret that in stating the case against Foster 
in my first article (which I prepared rather hur- 
riedly, it being required for immediate publication) 
I failed to mention an important point, and this 
seems the best place to introduce the incident in- 
advertently omitted. A few days prior to Foster's 
arrest I noticed what appeared to be a man outside 
the glass door leading from the hall to the garden. 
My father was in the hall at the time, and I drew 
his attention to it. My mother immediately ran 
round the back way with a view to intercepting 
the intruder, and almost collided with Foster run- 
ning in the opposite direction through the door lead- 
ing from the garden to the yard, and my father and 
I came up behind her. As she had no business in 
the garden, but was supposed to be at work in the 
back kitchen, she was requested to explain her pre- 
sence there, but could not do so, and although the 
letter had evidently only just been left on the step, 
there was no sign of anybody else. 

As I was the indirect cause of suspicion attach- 
ing to her in connection with this matter, it is quite 
possible she may have nursed a bitter hatred against 
me for all these years, and that she had therefore 
given some information to the police about the 1903 
series of letters with which she may have been con- 
nected, and this would fully account fon her ominous 
presence amongst the witnesses, though probably the 
police thought it would damage their case to her. 


to court out of idle curiosity 
unfortunate predicament (which she may have been 
instrumental in bringing about), she would have 
contented herself in remaining for two days in the 
witnesses’ room, when she might just as well have 
been in court; while, on the other hand, if there 
was the slightest chance of her 
course, she would not be admi 


It seems inconceivable that if she had merely come 
or to gloat over my 


iving evidence, of 
May, court. 

As the mere examination of the witnesses for the 
rosecution occupied the whole of Thursday and 
riday, I had to spend two nights in the commodious 


—- at Cannock Polico-station. I complained 
of th 


e cell being so dark, whereupon I was put into 
the other, which was lighter. A constable said this 
cell was where they kept the “judies,” adding that 
I was fortunate in being the only prisoner, as some- 
times they had both cells full, especially on Saturday 
mig, and everyone very d ! In the morning 
I found it would even be possible to read if I got 
close against the aperture in the door used for pass- 
ing things in and out. But on asking for a paper, 
I was informed that since these outrages started tho 
pouce had been too busy to read anything but tho 

ible, and “knew nothing about newspapers.” After 
a while, however, one was found for me. 

AN OMINOUS REMARK. 

Before going back to Stafford I was einongly ur 
by the police to have bail, and told that if I did 
not care for my own friends to stand for me, I could 
have “three of the most honourable gentlemen in 
Cannock” within an hour if I would pledge my word 
to remain at home till the trial. said I should 
not have bail, whereupon the sergeant remarked, “It 
wil be ithe worse for you. The inspectors will see 


From the date of my committal to the day after 
conviction, I occupied the best cell in hospital. I 
wore my own clothes, had exercise daily, could write 
as many letters as I desired, and have newspapers, 
magazines, and books. I also had a visit every week. 
All letters were read by the authorities, and an 
officer was present at each visit. In about a month 
phe Rags’ aga pt oe oct that he Lorie id my 

01 en. i ectly innocent, an ving 
nothing to conceal, raised no objection to satisfying 
his curiosity, especially as I had a friendly hint 
from an officer that if I refused the police would 
probably make capital out of it at my trial. But 
seeing that I was unconvicted, that T might have 
been on bail had I desired, and that my identity 
was not in dispute, I fail to see what right the chief 
constable had to make this demand at all. 

ANOTHER OUTRAGE. 

Just five weeks after my arrest the next out 
occurred. I extract the following details trian the 
Midland Eveninc News of September 28rd, 1903: 

Between 5 and 6 a.m. yesterday a miner was proceedin e 
to work a ‘a short by-lane which communicates wit 
the main Walsall road and St. Mark’s Road, Great’ 
Wyrley, when he saw portions of the entrails of an animal 
near a abutting on the by-road. He at once gave 
informa at the next house. A well-bred horse, siz 

years old, was found further in the field dead, completcly 
disembow The animal is the Property of Mr. Harry 
of Uninighiie hotly werk, meer driving Poi ee, 
e work, man: rom neigh- 

jh Cannock.’ Bo bigh did the feeling run 

of epectators w! the police kept at 
of the field included ladies 
~ S riages and hordes of cyclists of both 


The sight all round the body was of a sickenin 
description. From a frightful pons nearly two feet bag 
in the horee’s abdomen part of the entrails were pro- 
truding, while other peor of the animal lay scattered 
about the field in all directions. The stomach and liver 
had been detached, and were found, the one organ on a 
tuft of grase come hundreds of yards from the horse, and 
the other on another tuft some distance beyond. A thick 
eemi u line of blood-smeared turf, littered with 
. torn portions of entrails, bg Sige the awful death agonics 
of the animal. m the top gate near where the atains 
begin it a red to have galloped 100 yards before fall- 
ing in a lifeless heap. From the width of the area covered 
it would seem that the : Borges ator of the fiendish deed 
imself assisted in epre: its a this can 
only be a matter of conjecture. . . . whole un- 
canny occurrence is mystifying and baffling to a degree. 
geome eome seventy police officials scoured the ict, 
the day’s work«produced no promise of them 
nearer finding the author of the crime. N: 
section of community considered the 
proof of Mr, Edalji’s innocence. $ 
The Mornine Leaner, two days later, said: 

All round the district one continually meets people who 
declare emphatically that Mr. Edal iis amen ines 
cent. . . . The police get small t for their efforts, 
and are told to their faces that they have failed miserably. 

ere are over fifty men on special night duty 
and 


The Cannock ApvERTISER remarked ; 
Anyone who saw the nd which had been infli 
the horse could not help but feel that ie soloet igeles 
had been carried out with even greater determination 
than any of the others. There was no suspicion of blun- 
dering or bungling. 

_Later on I will deal with the remarkable confes- 
sion (afterwarda retracted), which the police obtained 
respecting this outrage. : 

(Another long instalment next week.) 


In the March ROYAL, now on sale, appears the firet of a splendid new series of detective etories, called 
“The Queste of 


aul Beck.” 


You ought to read these stories. 
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SUFFRAGISTS AND SUFFRAGETTES. 
Many of the mere men who watched the recent 
“red and white” procession of suffragists march to 
Hyde Park were unable to understand why it was 
that none of the “Votes for Women” leaders, with 
whose names he has become familiar, were present. 
This only goes to show that the man in tho street 
has not yet grasped the fact that a suffragist is not 
a suffragette, and vice versd. 
“The former, it should be understood, are the old, 
or constitutional party, who believe it ble to 
ain the franchise for women by peaceable means. 
he suffragettes, on the other hand, are the militant 
section, pled: to attain the same end at all costs 
but chiefly making ves an unmitigated 
nuisance to the Men in Authority. It was this 
section which stormed the House of Commons the 
other it” when fifty-nine of their number were 
arrested. 


The — have been agitating these fifty years 
and more. suffragettes only came into existence 
as a party on October 18th, 1905, when Mies Annie 
Kenney, a Lancashire factory girl, and Miss Christa- 
bel Pankhurst, a daughter of t! Dr. ogre 
were sent to prison for interrupting Sir Edwa 

a A meeting at the Manchester Free Trade 

all. 


The suffragettes claim to have done more for the 
cause of the political emancipation of women during 
the sixteen months that h i then 


Mr. Dobbs. 


“ wen’t you heard P” said the 
r. “Tve fdiled—gone bank- 


“I don’t care! 
said angril 


at Dobbe’s feet. 

‘But where's the other? ” he cried. 

“ That’s all you'll get ” said Threadwax. “I’m only 
. paying 50 per cent. ! 


>=0c< 
' FASTING FOR FIFTY DAYS. 

How long can a human being live without food? 
The answer to this query seems to be that, given 
even the most favourable conditions, fifty days ap- 
pears to be about the limit. 

At all events, there is no authentic record of any- 
body having ever succeeded in exceeding it. Sacco 
went forty-six days at Olympia recently, and then had 
to << in, his weight having decreased from 202lbe, 
to 149lbs. This means that he was for the 
entire period of his ordeal upon the of 
his own body, at the rate of something over llb. a 

essional fasting of this description, therefore, 
simply resolves itself into a question of will power, 
plus aga 7m Fe a oe quantity of adi 
tissue. or Merlatti, ‘aris, recognisi is, 
fattened himeelf up artificially, and aiteewanta suc- 
ceeded in going without food nf days. But he 
was fearfittly emaciated at the end of the ordeal, 
and quite incapable either of standing or speaking. 

Nevertheless, he quickly recovered. This was in 

December, 1886. 

Prior to that date Dr. Tanner, of New York, 
fasted for forty days; and Signor Succi, of Rome, 
performed several fasts of from thirty to forty-five 
days, but failed in an aemet to endure one of 
fifty-two days’ duration at the Westminster Aquarium 
in 1892, being compelled through weakness to give 
up on the forty-fourth day. 

There are many other cases on record, includin 
the chieigeerk | pitiful one of Sgrah Jacobs, the “ Wels 
Fasting Girl,” who, in the winter of 
herself to death at the age of thirteen rather than 
confess to an imposture ; and that of Cicely Ridgway, 
who preferred fasting for forty days to pleadin, 
guilty to a murder of which she was innocent, an 
who was Cischarged ag miraculously saved at the end 

-of that period. ~ 


* The Quests of Paul Beck,” a splendid new detective series, 
Now en 


ani you'd have them ready for me |: 
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A PAGE OF MIXED GOODS. 


*TWOULD HELP THE UNEMPLOYED. 
Tue ladies of the families of Johnson and Stevenson 


were ex 

“Ak!” said Mrs. Stevenson, “’tis a benefactor to 
the race that me husband, Alfred, is, as well as a 
genius.” 

“I never noticed much of either in Alfred,” said 
Mrs. Johnson. “What's he been doin’?” 

“Doin’? Why, he’s invented a patent road- 
r, which will do the work av five men!” 

i little benefactor about that,” was the 
scornful comment. “Why, its takin’ bread out 
av men’s mouths; that’s what it is.” 

“Not at all! That’s where ye make a mistake. 
Alfred’s road-sweeper takes six men to work it. Oh, 
"twill be a great thing for the unemployed.” 

>—_0Cc 
NOT GUILTY. 

THE second day after the new cook came her mistress 
found a basin in the 
scullery half full of 
water containing a 


she said. “When you 

wash your hands take 

out thesoap and throw 

“7 the water.” 

: . S t isn’t cee yee 
ven’t was. m 

hands since I came here!” was the in reply. / 


SOC 


A RACE AGAINST TIME. 
steamer was on the point of leaving, and the 
on the deck and waited for ths 
start. At one of them. esmieu’a cyclist in the 
far distance, and it s3on became evident that he was 
do: isvel best ta catch the boat. 

y the sailors’ hands were on the gangways, 
and bees cyclist’s chance ued small ineeed: | tae 
& sportive passenger wagered a sovereign to a shillin 
that he would ‘sien it. The offer wan taken, and 
once deck became a scene of wild excitement, 

“He'll miss it.” 
“No; he'll just do it.” 
“Come on!” 

“He won't do it.” 


BRAINS REWARDED. 


profit- 


an 
to whom he lied had a heart like stone, and hoe 
shook hia head” - 
“I don’t like to see a great, burly fellow like you 
se tcething Pa don’t you ce cea eee ; 
80 an our living honesti 
Look tell you what Th dy and he piecel’ 6 
hand in his waistcoat pocket and drew forth two 
lead pencils—“sell these; anyone will give you a 
penny each for them.” 
“Would they, guv’nor—do you really think sof” 
“Of course they would,” said Ledgerlines testily. 
“I don’t think they would sir,” said the world- 
weary one. “Now, I put it to you, would you gimme 
tuppence for ’em? 
“Most. certainly,” said Ledgerlines. ~ 
“Well, give it, then!” came the instant 


“Come along, you can’t go back on your word to a 
poor man.” 

It took lines nearly five minutes to his 
beet back t when he did he meekly led 
over the well-earned twopence. 
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a Pa ger s STEEFLEJACKS. 
| exploi s8 Elsie Heing i i 
other ‘day the lofty spire of All Sanna. 
aoe although a plucky enough proceediny 
ieked 3 ony’ incentive of self-sacrifice, which 
= a aia @ similar ascent at Repton tome 
In this case, as at Hereford, the feat was tformed 
Her father, 


g the 


Church, 


by a young girl not yet out of her teens. 

@ professional steeplejack, had climbed the spj 

the parish church, which was surmounted by A hai 

that in its turn supported a massive cross. iis 
It was this latter which was in need of re 

and to to it, it was neces: to climb upwards 

round e bulge of the ball, a most da erous iil 

nerve-trying performance at $00 feet from the ground 

as anyone can well imagine. The steeplejack, how. 

ever, accomplished it safely. did his work, and then 

prepared to descend, only to find that the rope by 

which pipet ag a be aed of the cross, and by 

means whic! cou. lone i 

had i — taller regain the earth 
His position wae, then, this. He dared 

his hold of the cross, much less venture pail ne 

have fallen over the slop- 


away from it, or he would 
to destruction. It was a terri. 


pairing, 


ing dome of the ball 
ble predicament, out of which there seemed no war 
of escape, until his daughter, Bessie, a girl of 
eighteen, burst through the throng at the foot of tho 
church, and commenced the ascent, bearing with her 
° Sh sly her father in saf 
_ She ed ty in safety, too, he looki 
like a mannikin and she no Blaser thad 8 dnl, me 
then the two commenced tho penifous descent, tho 
girl supportive tke now utterly unnerved man until 
tke ground was reached. The line which the 
rescue was effected wae left dangling from the cross, 
and used to be pointed out to strangers as “Little 
Bessie’s rope.” 

SOC 


UNAVOIDABLE. 

A Me. Woopnag, of Northumberland, partook of a 
ca dinner in a well-known restaurant in that town, and 
en moved gingerly door. Y 

“You 


the vigilant waiter. 


“ Well,” he ex- 
claimed, “ fact is 
I've forgotten 
my puree. I'll 
pay to-morrow.” 

“No, sir,” said 
the waiter loftily. 
“We give no 
credit here.” ; 

“ Bat what can Ido? Tve no m a 

The waiter went to the speaking-tube and called to 
his master : “Is Mr. Woodhar to be trusted with a half- 
crown dinner until to-morrow ?” 


A TRUE TRAGEDY OF OLD LONDON. 
Wuen the King opens the New “Old Bailey” with 
his golden key on February 27th, he will be standing 
almost on the identical where, in the year 1788, 
— Harris i 8 and burned for poreinig. 
we ’ 


of 
became famous ‘ag one of the 


er the pair toured the country, “shoving 

the queer” wherever oy, Mater but at last they 

were run to earth in the ugh, whither they had 

i was raided, Phebe 

until her cowardly betrayer 

back passage, after 
in New; 


'y 
wae shut tg te. 
‘She was offered s pardon if she would assist mative 


2. 
Little time, however, was given her for reflection. 
She was promptly seized two executioners, who 
& bolt fixed near the 
the and there left her to slowly strangle. 
an hour: two _cart-loads of faggots were 


and in four 
the body was reduced to ashes.” 
in roadway until nexé 


See ee ae 
Sits ab ken bane 


that pitying 
these; but that such 4 
been perpetrated less than 


[ 


etarte in the March number of THE ROYAL MAGAZINE, 


Weak ENDING 
Fr. 28, 1907. 
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We have heard of the wooden nutmeg, and of the 
mars Yankee who sharpened wooden shoe- at 
both ends and sold them for oats. But the gentry 
who did business in these frauds were mere raw 
amateurs com) to the modern faker. It is a 
solemn fact t there is literally nothing of any 
value of which you cannot purchase a fraudulent but 
usually excellent copy. 

Antiques of all kinds most of us shy at nowadays. 
We know well enough that dinginess, a signature, and 
an ancient frame are no ye of the genuine- 
ness of an Old Master. But it is doubtful whether 
it is generally realised how immense is the extent 
of the modern trade in shams, and amazing 
numbers of factories which are turning out nothing 


else. 

Some of these fakes are quite out of the common 
run. For instance, you can now always pct a fair 
price for the shed antlers of red deer, although for- 
merly these were not of much value. The horns go 
to a certain Scottish town where the purchaser fastens 
them on the heads of hinds, and sells them as tro- 
phies to Cockney os who know no better. 

Another new industry, of which the headquarters 
are in a back street in South London, is the manu- 
facture of artificial butterflies. A number of girls 
are employed spreading a very thin gum over the 
wings of ordinary butterflies, and then tinting them 
with delicate metallic powders of many different beau- 
tiful hues. 

Paris is one of the great centres of fake factories, 
especially for old china and stained glass. There 
is one “faker,” whose name is familiar in English 


Ed EFS 5), 


A navouty child always causes much anxiety to 
parents, whose chief difficulty is to discover a wa: 
to correct its disobedience or misbehaviour. I s 
of a really naughty child, one wilfully disobedient 
and impertinent. ; 

It is to be feared, however that many a child is 
made naughty when it might have turned out other- 
wise; for, unfortunately, when a boy is very young, 
parents are prone to ghing at his little exhibi- 
tions of pom making such a remark as “Isn't it 
funny to see Willie in a fo, gl 

More than that, a foolish father or mother may 
even do things calculated to produce bra aap? 
for the pleasure (7%) of seeing their hopefu. enreg . 
Nothing could be more idiotic, nay criminal, if 
parents reap in after years as they have sown they 
cannot be pitied. 

Little boys are very prone to picking up slangy 
expressions, which they hear when playing about in 
the streets. When they use expressions in the 
home, some pa, age parents laugh immoderately, 
and, very naturally, this increases the child’s desire 
to say such things indoors. You cannot blame him 
for that; the parents are themselves at fault. 

Yet, again, parents, especially mothers, are in the 
habit of saying to any visitor, when an unruly boy 
is Hg “We don’t know what to do with little 
Willie; he is ¥ awful boy; neither pa nor I can 
do anything with him, he's so headstrong.” 

‘What is the result? The boy is delighted; he 


volume in the curious romances of fame to be foun 
in the history of stageland. Many are the remark- 
alble stories of rapid rise to success which could be 
told, as well as of extraordinary incidents which led 
to big reputations. . : 

Amongst the latter it is doubtful if a more singu- 
lar story could be found than that told concerning one 
of the most popular lady artistes on the Vienna opera- 
tic stage at the present time. A few years ago thie 
lady was earning a livelihood as a maid-of-all-work, 
and Herr Zichrer, the well-known Austrian composer, 
relates how bo was the involuntary means of raising 
her to fame“ and fortune. 

As a servant, she was amaploved in a house next 
door to where Herr Zichrer happened to be staying 
for a while, and bein anor by the incessant 
manner in which she hummed a popular ditty, he 
bethought himself of a strategem to stop the nuisance. 

gravely complimented the girl on her fine voice, 
and advised her not to sing a notd for twelve months, 
when he would give her an introduction to a famous 
Professor, 

The composer, of course, did not mean to do any- 
thing of the sort; but his plan succeeded, although 
the girl reminded him of his promise, which he 
duly kept, and then forgot the incident. A couple of 
pee later, however, he was surprised to receive a 
etter from the professor, saying that his protégé had 
developed a remarkable voice, and was making her 
dé&ut on the stage. Herr Zichrer went to hear the 
former servant sing, and was so struck with her 
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) Gor Any faked Curios? f-=anas~ } 


salerooms, who has made more than half a million 
out of his “genuine” shams. 

But the odd thing is that the best imitations of 
modern Sévres china come from Leipzig. The marks 
on this stuff are boldly forged, and the amount of 
this special brand of fraudulent china already in 
existence must have cost at least three-quarters of 
a million to manufacture, and no doubt at least two 
and-a-half millions of collectors’ money has been 
spent upon it. 

The prime cost of a Savres plate from the Leipzig 
factory, forged trade mark included, is two and six. 
By the time that plate has reached London it is 
priced at £5. Efforts have been made to suppress 
this Leipaly Savres factory, but it is very difficult to 

t at orgers. The trade mark of the real Sévres 
actory h m changed three times in the past 
century, and the two former trade marks are imitated 
with impunity. 

At Florence is & famous establishment for the 
forgery of antique marbles. The marble is of the 
best, and the work, too, is first-class. It is in the 
ageing of the statues that the art of the faker comes 
into play, Various acids are used, which give the 
marble the very tint of extreme antiquity. And 
mark the cunning of the fakers! The marble is not 
merely stained on the outside. You may chip it 
half an inch deep. The colour has penetrated. Such 
a test: would deceive anyone short of an expert. 

In a back street in a Sicilian town is the great 
centre whence the halls of nearly all the modern 
millionaires are supplied with the armour of their 
ancestors. Here, , the work is excellently done. 

® 
thinks he must be doing something to be proud of, 
something which makes him of importance in the 
household, and, consequently, he endeavours to be 
more headstrong than ever. Therefore, parents who 
so talk before friends may easily do a vast amount 
of harm, 

Mistakes, again, are often made with very young 
children. 

“Willie is too young to understand, but after he’s 
a few years older we will begin to train him pro- 
perly,” some parents say. 

Exactly; but in a few years they may find th 
can do nothing, the boy may be beyond their control. 
As a matter of actual fact, you cannot begin the 
training of children too soon. The younger the 
will, the more easily will it bend under ic gecenin It 
is the rankest nonsense to say that a child must be 
ears of ere he understands what you mean. 
idly, I do not think the rod is of much use 
where an unruly child is concerned; for, after all, 
he may be sensitive to-a degree, and one never can 
tell the amount of Gamage which may be done by 
the hasty use of the - C 


‘How pale Unraly Children. 


a few 


ases are known where 
@ very sensitive child has taken a positive loathin 
to parents who believed in the use of the rod, an 
that loathing has remained with the child so long 
as those parents lived. 

There are other, and, be it said, better ways of 
pesihing children. For instance, deprive him of 
a specially loved dainty, if very young. For an 


3 : Marvellous Singers =bilignT bnew | 


and interesting , talent, that he assisted her to attain the prominent 


position she now ies in the operatic world. 

One of the leading tenors of the Moody-Manners 
Opens Company—Mr. Lewys James—was formerly a 

elsh collier. It was quite by accident that he took 
to singing, although, like most of his countrymen, he 
was musically gifted, his tastes, however, lying in 
the direction of piano playing. 

At a little musical club, of which he was a mem- 
ber, they held a singing concert one evening, and 
Mr. James won the prize, which was ls.! His 
friends saw promise in his voice, and so well did 
he cultivate it, that in 1900 he carried off the first 
seg for solo singing at the Naticnal Welsh Eistedd- 


Then Mr. James took the bold step of applying to 
the Carl Rosa Company for an engagement, and after 
a hearing, was enga: as a soloist for three years, 
ultimately joining the Moody-Manners Opera Com- 
pany, and achieving much success in title roles. 

Another young English singer, who hopes to make 
a great name in the operatic world—Mr. Bernard 
Ansell—was formerly a ‘cellist in a West-end theatre. 
Self-taught, Mr. Ansell kept his parents for seven 
years by playing the ‘cello in various orchestras in 
London. 

One day, almost twelve months 290, a well-known 
conductor heard him humming. “TI say, Ansell, do 
you sing?” he asked. “Oh, just a little,” was the 
reply. “Come here and sing the scale. Let me try 
your voice,” said the conductor. 

Young Ansell went to the piano, while the con- 
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The swords and helmets are perfect copies of genuine 
antiques. 

The wonderful part of the place is the laboratory. 
The owner possesses secrets by the score for treating 
metals of all kinds, so as to give them the true appear- 
ance of extreme . It is not easy work either, 
for though iron and steel may be treated with acids, 
brass and gold and silver need extremely careful and 
ag A Bendiee. 

London is the home of o'd furniture, Never mind 
what period you require, Elizabethan, Charles I., 
Queen Anne, open you can buy it all at a 
price not far from Tottenham Court Road. 

Some of it is cheap and nasty, with the beads 
stuck on with glue, and worm-holes formed by 
shot; some is uncom: solid, and well made, 
its age being imparted by diluted nitric acid, its 
panels warped with hot ammonia, inlay made 
with genuine old ivory, perhaps sawn from the keys 
of some ancient pianoforte. : 

It should be mentioned that all the best of this 
sham antique furniture is made from really old wood. 
The best of modern “Old Masters” are likewise 
painted upon the old canvas of inferior pictures, from 
which the paint has been removed with certain 
chemicals. . 

Luxor may boast of the doubtful honour of being 
the headquarters of the tian spurious antiquity 
manufacture. Scarabs, beads taken from tombs, be- 
sides whole mummies and coffins, are turned out 
here wholsesale, and the trustful tourist leaves thou- 
sands behind him yearly in payment for flagrant 


sha: 
By Our Domestic Aiuthoriy, 


older child, put him to bed in broad daylight, when 
all his little companions are running about pis: ing. 
This latter is more powerful than all the in 
creation—you do not merely punish, you also point 
out what he loses by his naughtiness. 

Indeed, a few applications of light bed have a 
splendid effect, better than corpo: unishment ever 
could have; for they cause pain in the mind, which 
is more lasting than pain in the body. 

But if you will thrash a child, do not constantly 
threaten him; that is exceedingly bad. He comes 
to look upon your threats as so much nonsense, and 
ultimately gets the idea that he may do very much 
as he likes, and no punishment dood grag) So, if 
you once say you are going to aw a whipping, 
da it, and that without sailation, aia 

This teaches him that you are resolved. to have the 
upper hand, and he clearly realises that it is useless 
to try and have his own way. Accordingly, he 
yields; but before you adopt this line of behaviour, 
try every other course, and only resort to corporal 
punishment if they utterly fail. These remarks apply 
more to boys than girls; the latter require more 
delicate handling. 

If you corporally punish a girl of a few years of 
age you may never be able to undo the damage done 
to her sensitive nature. But take away her dolls, 
allow no playmates near her; keep her isolated, and 
she will quickly learn that only by doing as you 
desire can she really enjoy life. 


F Famous Vocalists who Started Life 
in Lowly Positions. ‘ 


ductor listened critically. Then the latter turned 
to the young ‘cellist and said: “You may throw 
away your 'cello, =~ . You have a baritone voice 
in a thousand.” urther expert opinion, including 
that of Madame Liza Lehmann, confirmed this asser- 
tion, and Mr, Ansell is now busy cultivating his 
voice with a view to making a name as 4 singer. 

It was quite by accident that Heinrich Knote, 
leading tenor of the Royal Opera House, Munich, 
discovered that he possessed a gold-mine in his voice. 
One day he was walking with his brother on the 
shores of Lake Sternberg. The day was an invigorat- 
ing one, and in a spirit of gaiety, Heinrich com- 
menced to sing an old folk-lore melody. 

There was a note of almost anearthiy sweetness in 
the voice, and his brother persuaded him to go to 
the Royal Opera House for a trial. The director at 
once recognised Heinrich’s great gift, and gave him 
@ minor part to sing in grand opera. 

Then there was the case of young Isaac Rontman, 
a humble Polish huckster, who eked out a livelihood 
by selling vegetables from a street barrow. When 
his voice was tried it was prophesied that he would 
be amongst the greatest living tenors. He, too, is 
going to study under a great master. 

A parallel case occurred in Naples some three 
ears ago, when the attention of a well-known music- 
over, M. Ogolino, was attracted by the immense 
poner of the voice of a fish-hawker, named Giorgini. 

e underwent a few months’ training, and now finds 
= difficulty in obtaining engagements as primo 
enore. 
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Another Use for Bathe. 


The Flourishing Motor Trade. 
The value of 

has increased in 

The number of 


| 
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aced between a wheel and the rail; the operator 
on it and this causes the wheel to move, 

applications like this will soon get a momentum 

wagon so that one man can push it along easily. 


g> 
gf 


The | was empanelled as a 


Lady of the Jury. 
Miss Hilda Smith, a golden-haired Colorado girl, 


young 
juror in a divorce case at Denver. 


The his address with the sentence: “Gentle- 
mon and lady of the jory.” 
Paper Carpets. 

A carpet factory at Reichenberg, Bohemia, has 

fk etigrrccadjed, we paren pen ep iped or 
little or no dust, and can be produced in the same 

patterns and colours as ordinary carpets. 

Greyhound’e Awkward Neck. 

A Preston dog-fancier, who was fined a shilling and 
costs recently for allowing a dog to be at without a 
collar, said animal was a greyhound, and its neck 
was thi than its head. Consequently the collar 
dropped off repeatedly. 


The Wrong Place for Teeth. 
A man presented at 


himself at a Vienna surgery and 
that he had swallowed a set of false teeth in his | 


therefore, with what zeal Tommy guards this 
treasure during war time. e ; 


2,000 Egge Per Meal. 
The amount cooked forany day on a Cunard liner is 


astonishing. The alone measure one hundred 
God paseanyien tes Cesamkue eggs are often saved ane 


Unnatural —— —— . 
at revealed a stran 
custom. Twine are held to be vanatural, and in axordenes 
with the usual practice, the weaker of the children was 
destroyed by the parents. ds 
A Year's Golf Balls. . Baby ty 
It has been reckoned that at the height of the summer 
lage iyr dep fea oe! Sa , not 
week. At that 


The country’s gold reserve will never be diminished by 


Panama Hats ae Currency. sleep a week before. “X” rays were used, and they of accounting for every grain of precious metal 
-thonsand pounds’ worth of Panama hats are | showed an obstruction the . The doctors | which is minted there, theft or loss is all but impossible, 
Panama ann ' are hand-made | succeeded in extracting the teeth and their setting without | and in the Mint’s history £8 worth of gold is was 
id ate iinet marae in the local stores in | using the knife. ever surreptitiously taken. 
acosnenions. a ee Bill Sykee ae Portrait Painter. Fox at a Football Match. 
A Hungarian » who was once a painter of con- During a football match near Doilley | fox resbed 
The “ Iron-tonic Egg,” repute, a house, when he came the field. The players suspended their sport 
egg is the latest effort of American see eee Aggy i orcen which | and went after it in a body. vee Vevengh a downdry Sed 
enterprise. A New Jersey gentleman feeds his hens on this | had unfinished by the ertist. He to add | over = wall, and hid itself under a way arch. A 
or that turns out an egg to match. By | the te the and was footballer caught it by the tail, but the fox released itsolf. 
thid means he claims to be selling the “ iron-tonic egg,” the | hard at by the owner of the house, who promptly sent | It was. at length, but set free at once, and was 
7 ” and the “arsenious egg.” for the police. soon out of sight. 
: A. caseivily indexed handbook, entitled “Picture Paragraphs,” containing 
6 2 -. * ? 
: selection of the best of the pars used on this is now on sale at all bookstalls, 
Picture Pars. (see fotin) @- aed on ie, me 3 
. A PAPER FASTENER. 4 NEEDN’T FEAR THE MANTLE THEN. 
Ip ever wish to -fasten several sheets of paper Uszes of the incandescent light know how annoying 
jegule eas an ae 7 it is to find themselves in the dark when some misbap 
it quickly. in this... shatters the mantle. To obviate this trouble get your 
way: Bend them— to bore a hole 
ove: at -@0Fner ; about the middle of the 
ake small s~ bracket tube and fix 
‘teaty at the bent eos : our incandescent burner 
ootner and fold the ~“—- oe ‘ there, leaving the 
wastes platen Sewnads 206; a8 shows ta Ee posters. This diz burner ts its 
quite an ve ° : ition. 
makes a this are emer | — Fched two lights may be used 
MOVING A RAILWAY WAGON. indepen nas . 
AT country stations where there are not many men om 
employed it’ is'often a bard matter to move a truck ‘BROAD ARROWS ON HORSES. 
that is loaded. The difficulty lies in starting it. Once _ Ip the familiar brand of the 
the wheole begin to move it cam be pushed slong onsily Gu the side 6f a horse, you will 
ae a been ‘ of 
| To effect the Government. Mustra. - 
' -this a tion shows the hind quarters of 
lever like a horse branded with the broad 
the one arrow in three different wa 
illue- The middle brand denotes that 
N trated _is it has been bought by the . 
A) = used, The Government. The d on the 
~" point is right shows that the horse 


and re-captured, and the remaining arrow indicates that 
1 was “cast” or disqualified 
for military service and sold by public auction. 


What Clever People are Saying. 


** Lord” George Sanger on Fairs. 

If fairs ate ever taken away from the people of 
this cointry, one of the historic landmarks of our 
native land will be lost. - 
Mark Twain on Titles. 

In public we scoff at titles, privately we hanker 
after them; and when we get a chance buy them 
for cash and a daughter. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie on Wealthy Men. 

The mere man of wealth himself will come to 
realise that ist the estimatiun of those of wisest judg- 
ment he has no place with the educated, professional 
man. 

Duke of Northumberland on Education. 

We have strained small brains further than they 
can go. We have given a smattering rather than a 
real grounding in knowledge,. and a cramming rather 
than a forming of character. 

Arabella Kenealy on Man. 

Too many men, instead of putting business worries 

upon an office shelf to be dealt with next morning, 
_ bring these to their homes, where, just they 
cannot there be tackled and disposed of, they prove 
nightmares to disturb the general peace. 

Mise Ethel Colquhoun on Girl Workers. 

It is pening, este to find a of the 
middle class, with more than one daughter, in which 
some of the girls do not become ers. e 
ere driven by necessity, some ambition, a great 
number by the desire to escape from aimlessness 
of s life in which the possibilities of marriage ag a 
career are getting fewer and fewer. 


A goldeplated pencil-case will be given to the esuder of each origi 1 illustea | 
A your envelepe to The Page Six Editor, Peareon’s Weohin 


dull world without newspapers. 
rs, but most of them should be 
in of salt. 
“Ian Maclaren” on Gossip. 

No one loves a m who is always detailing dis- 
agreeable goes, but can you be enthusiastic about 
® neighbour who is indiferent to all news, good or 


Mr. Chas. Hawtrey on Play-writing. 

In round numbers I ‘daresay I receive some 200 
plays in the year, of which about ten are worth con- 
sideration, and I should deem myself fortunate if I 
could find of sufficient merit to warrant the 
risk of production. 

Mies Marie Dainton on Singing. 

It is quite a simple matter to sing a song that 
someone made famous. It is, however, one of 
the most difficult things imaginable to sing that song 
as it was sung by the famous person. erein lies 
the diff een the mimic who is an artist, 
and thé mimic who is a bore. 


erenca 
os? J. a te on Day Schools. 

a physi I venture to say that the da: 
school is the school of the future, and in it th 
Armageddon of education will have to be won. Home 
influences are not the least valuable element in educa- 
tion, and when the home and the school co-operate 
the whole nature of the boy will be best developed. 


o 


Bright Paragraphs by 
Bright People. 


acy. It is a privilege 
to know the poor, a greater privi to move amon 
the poor, bad the groxtest sidlast. to be a frien 


@ poor. 
toes 
ns. 
material for a qua kane show. 
= gr ncn Miles on Male Cooks. 

rom cookery as a profession, cookery as & 
usefal hobby is eminently practical "I noe many 
cases in which it might have saved a, round man 


from jumping prematurely into a square hole to save 
himself from financial ruin and starvation. 


In the nature of things he 
always has been and must be a slave. The debtor 
of i slave ag his ancestor 
but, as he has no organisation and 
in the word, no one 


@ purchaser, noticing the 


tly bygone date of 
framing, buys the “ ake” for "hwenty times its 


P pecber ahiage accepted and ward on thie page 
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if asked, although 
° ] , money is’ constantly 


through our 


except that according 
to the old idea of the 
Briton it is made 
— = - to = 
ways on run, 
be ster inatroalatioa: 
while the Dutchman 
says it is made flat so 
that it may be piled 
coin on coin for 


saving. 
for Sah pence qolag 
or noe 

to the oml rd 
this: The old English silver pound was coined into 
240 pennies, which fact is preserved in the table of 


Some Items Concerning Our 
Currency. 


Troy weight. Thus twenty pennyweights make one 
oon, and twelve ounces pate a@ pound—240 pennies 
to the pound. 


When silver became scarce huge copper Ri: leces were 
coined in their place; but in process time the 
weight, and even the value of the metal forming the 
penny, became less and less, 20 that the present coin 
weighs less than half the weight of the ponderous 
piece carried in the fob of our grandfathers, when it 
was said that for a sailor to fall overboard with a 
shillings’ worth of coppers in his pocket meant cer- 
tain death. 

When pennies were first coined would be difficult 
to discover; certainly they were in use, though prob- 
ably under a different name, 2,000 years ago; for 
we know that for thirty pence our Saviour was sold, 
and that in the parable of the Good Samaritan the 
yescuer of the wounded man “took out two pence 
and gave them to the host.” 


THREE GALLONS OF BEER FOR A PENNY. 


In the Middle Ages pennies were of silver, about 
the size of our present-day tbr ny-bit; so th 
gave good value of silver in their money, and its 
purchasing power was so great (about twelve times 
its present rate) that in 1330 a petition was presented 
to the King pointing out that they who wished to 
purchase beer could not buy less than three gallons, 
the purchase of one penny, as there was no coin of 
less value, and asking his Gracious Majesty for 
smaller coins to be issued “for paying small goods 
and giving in charity.” 

But no smaller coins were issued, whereupon tokens 
sprang into existence, so that in the reign of Queen 

lizabeth thousands of these discs were in circulation 
made of copper, lead, and even leather. The issue 
of these tokens led to such frauds by persons issuin 
them and then refusing to give go or stand 
money in exchange that » new coin was issued, a 
“four-thing,” or, as we call it, a farthing—or fourth 
of a penny. . 

Nominally, any private individual may take his 
own standard gold to the Mint and have it coined 
into sovereigns and half-sovereigns; but what they do 
in reality is to purchase the gold at £3 17s. Od. an 
ounce for cash, or £3 17s. 10}d., if you are willing 


to wait until pay day. As a rule, the cash ment 
is taken in preference to waiting for the official “ pay 
day” to come round. 

As a rule, three ingots of gold are placed in the 


plum melting-pot, each ingot weighing about 400 
pooreay Ala sad to each twent Seo citer of gold 
two ounces of copper is added 
“melting” of 1,200 ounces of gol 
of copper alloy is added, so that 
handsomely 
distribution. 
SHILLINGS ARE PURER THAN SOVEREIGNS. 
Silver is cast into much heavier ingots, and the 
crucibles used are capable of holding 500 ounces ; 
but here again the metal is not “virgin” silver, 
as in every 240 ounces there are eighteen ounces of 
ope alloy. Silver coins are, therefore, composed 
of parts silver and eighteen of alloy, which is, 
es, proportionally purer than the gold stan- 
ard. 


; so that to each 
about 110 ounces 
d the alloy pays 
for the making of the coins and their 


per or bronze coins are a mixture of three 
metals, mixed in the following proportions: Copper, 
ninety-fiva ag. tin, four parts ; and zinc, one part, 
When finished, having passed through the various 
stages of melting, casting into bars, cutting, stamp- 
ing, milling, and weighing, the gold coins are packed 
in rolleaux, the silver coins in bags containing £100, 
and the copper in bags of £5 value. 
A pound of gold is made into about forty-six and a 
half sovereigns, a pound of silver into about sixty-six 
shillings, and a pound of copper into about thirty- 
nine and a half pence. 

en weighing sovereigns at the Mint an instru- 
ment is used capable of detecting the variation of a 
coin to the one-hundredth part of a grain, and this 
1% does at the rate of twenty per minute, depositing 
the coins into three receptacles, “too heavy,” "oor- 
rect,” and “too light.” 


Don't forget to buy the March ROYAL! A aplendid new detective series commences in it, called 
Now on aale, price 4d. 
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Dutch Exiles Taught Yarmouth to Make the Bloater. 


“ RELIGIous pureieticn is a bad thing,” remarked 

London, “but I have been astonished on looking into 

my his ow fanaticism, especially on 
history to find how fanatici ial 

the Continent, has hel on my prosperity.” 

“Indeed,” intervened the others. 

“Yes,” continued London. “Why, the name of 
Spitalfields is a continual reminder to me of the 
silk manufactures by the Huguenots, that made me 
feel ails famous, apart from being capital of Eng- 

ni 


“Again, it was Dutchmen, compelled to fly their 
country on account of their religious views, who 
Senght me how to dye, who set up my brass foundries, 
and who also made me noted for cutlery, jewellery, 
metal-work, and tapestry.” 

“Talking about cutlery,” chimed in Sheffield, “that 
calls to ny mat that it was the skill of the Belgian 
refugees that established my fame far and near for 
iron wares.” 

“You don’t say so,” burst in Bedford. “Why 
Brother Buckingham and I are also indebted to them 
for the fabrics we manufacture. Though, mind you, 
we sometimes dispute that it was they who actually 
originated lace-making in England. 

“You see, when King Henry VIII. was trying to 
get a divorce from his wife, Queen Catherine of 
Aragon, she dwelt among us; and being most skilful 
as an embroiderer, she took great delight and pains 
im teaching our wives and daughters how to use the 
needle.” 

“How interesting!” exclaimed Honiton. “I fear 
I cannot claim any such origin for my own wares; 
but, like you, I must admit that there is an affinity 
between my lace and that of Brussels, which has 
been ascribed to the influence of the religious exile 
in my midst.” 

“I also wonder what I don’t owe to the foreign 
zealot,” was the testimony of Sandwich. “When 
Good Queen Bess was reigning in the land I was as 
near being on the rocks as ever I was.” 

eek h!” iaterrapted be others. ee 

our pardon, gentlemen,” apologi nd- 
wich. dey harbour had got dilted up, and my 
trade pulse had become extremely feeble. 

“I was just on the point of giving up the ghost 
altogether, when the Flemings poured into me; and 
before I rightly understood what had BaPpened, I 
was famous throughout the land for pottery, for hats, 
for ship-building, and for market-gardening.” 

“Why, that’s my story, too,” cried Norwich. “Like 
Sandwich, I was completely down on my luck; and 
the curious thing is that I owe the settlement of 
the exiled Reformers within my borders to the Duke 
of Norfolk, the head of England’s most Catholic 
House, who persuaded Queen Elizabeth to send the 
Flemings to me to see if they could wake me up! 
And wake me up they did, making me quite an 
expert at the manufacture of bombazine and crape.” 

ndon smiled. “Well, well,” he at length re- 
marked, “I hardly thought when I introduced this 
subject of conversation that we owed so much to 
the fanaticism of others. Dear me, I begin to doubt 
whether even our good, old friend the bloater is 
English.” 

“T’m afraid you're not far wrong,” laughed Yar- 
mouth, half apologetically; “for it was these same 
foreigners, whom you have all been talking about, 
who taught me how to cure herring!” 

eet fe 

Emetinz: “Sara and I can hardly understand each 
other over the telephone.” 

Edgar: “Well, talk one at a time!” 


Lavy: “After I 
aoe saw on <n bed 
ramp: ‘ardon me, lady. Your grammar is bad. 
You should say, ‘You didn’t see that wood,’ and then 
you’re wrong. I saw it when I came in.” 


SHE WASN’T CALLED DARLING. 

“Yes,” said the lady of the house, “your refer- 
ences are satisfactory, and I think you will suit me. 
By the way, your name strikes me as a little romantic 
for a housemaid. You don’t insist on being called 
Daphne, I hope? I have a good a young men 
boarders, and that sort of thing would be likely to 
create frivolity. You don’t mind if we call you by 
your surname ?’ 

“Not at all, ma’am,” said the neat little applicant. 

“Very well. What is it?” 

“Darling, ma'am.” 


“TuEre’s nothing like perseverance; it wins in 
the long run.” 

« xo always. Did you ever see a hen on a china 
egg?’ 


—_»§2—___ 
“Hers isa carpet,” said the dealer, “that simply 
can’t be beaten.’ 

“Just what I want,” exclaimed the tired-looking 
man, who had recently undergone a little strenuous 
experience in his back-yard. “Send a man up to 
my house at once and measure every room.” 


ave you that nice dinner you 


of Paul Beck.” 


AN army of 45,202 


583 
men are employed to 


look after Bill Sikes, o |. ‘le Bice 


eeaciralaNterns< 
‘gamit F4.607 Per, 
‘ % “Mh, 


army costs, 

in round figures, 
23,300,000 a year. 

County and 

borough policemen 

are the least ° 


their keep 
a wu 

being only £98 piece 
per annum; next 


who cost 05 a 
head ; while the City police, admittedly the finest force 
of their kind in the world, are cheap at £115 a head. 

Pay is, of course, the chief item in the police 
toe The junior constable begins at 25s. 6d. a 
week, and gets a rise of ls. a year until he reaches 
36s. a week. That is the utmost which a constable 
can draw, but promotion is open, and an inspector 
is age the comfortable sum of £4 to £5 a week, 
while a superintendent draws as much as £400 a 
year. 

But pay is not the only item of police expenditure. 
The State clothes the policeman at an average cost 
of a little over £5 per head yearly. A policeman 
has a great deal of walking to do, and he must be 
well shod. In fact, policemen’s boots have passed 
into a proverb. Every constable is allowed 6d. a 
week for wear and tear of ghoe leather, and inspectors 
get half as much again. 

There are other allowances also. Some policemen, 
especially young, newly-joined bachelors, are given 
quarters in the various stations, where they have 
comfortable dormitories and sitting-rooms well warmed 
and well lit, and where ~<" also get their dinner, 
at_a charge of 6s. a week. But those who live out- 
side are given a lodging allowance, varying from 
eighteenpence to half a crown. 


TWO SCUTTLES OF COAL A WEEK. 

Army officers living in quarters receive allowances 
of coal, and so do policemen, but it must be confessed 
that those of the latter are wholly inadequate to keep 
even a simple fire going. Bachelors get about a 
scuttleful of coal weekly in summer, and two in 
winter; married constables receive the double rate 
all the year round. 

The whole amount received even by the married 
constable ig only just a ton a year, and is reckoned 
to cost the nation 18s. 6d. a head yearly. Still, even 
so, the London police coal bill amounts to nearly 
£16,000 a year. . 

The streets of London or any other large town seem 
fairly well policed by day. You need never go far 
to find a civil and attentive man in blue. But the 
fact of the matter is that for every two men on duty 
by day there are three by night. In other words, 
only 40 per cent. of the force are on day duty; the 
other sixty guard the streets by night. And as each 
of these night-duty men must be provided with a 
lantern, it is hardly surprising that the cost of police 
lanterns, including their supply, their wicks, and 
oil, exceeds £7, @ year. this amount, £4,607 
goes for the lanterns of London’s police force. 


STABLING COSTS £50,000. 


Mounted police are necessary for park work, for 
the guardians of Epping Forest, and for many similar 
duties. Horses are also needed for hauling police 
vans and carts. The police stable, including the 
purchase of new horses and their upkeep, runs to a 
trifle over fifty thousand a ycar for the whole king- 
dom. 

For London alone the police stable bill is a trifle 
over £19,000. 

Traffic control is one of the most useful and best- 
performed duties of the police, and this, too, costs 
money. All those badges worn by cabbies, ‘bus- 
drivers, and conductors are supplied to them by the 
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Metropolitan, What Our Policemen Cost Us. 


lice. 

Oe bill fur badges worn in London comes to nearly 
£600 a year. The police also control and revise the 
tables of distances. They need a good deal of revis- 
ing, for somo sixty miles of new streets are yearly 
added to London. The cost of this revision averagca 
£300 a year. 

If the cost of policing London scems out of all 
proportion to that of looking after the rest of the 
country, ib musp be remembered that the policeman’s 
London is a good deal larger than what most of us 
are accustomed to consider London. 

It .extends from Kingston-on-Thames to Erith, 
covers 699 square miles, and has a population of 
6,600,000. Indeed, it is more than this, for to the 
Metropolitan police also falls the duty of taking 
care of the National Dockyards. Devonport, Ports 
mouth, and Pembroke have hundreds of Metropolitan 
policemen on duty. 

In fact, nearly £140,000 a year is spent upon 
Metropolitan police who never see the etropolis, 
except when on furlough. 
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TWO-MINUTE ARTICLETTES BY FAMOUS PEOPLE. 
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[Miss Pankhurst is a daughter of the late Dr. Pankhurst, 
a@ prominent Manchester politician, end standing counsel 
for that city. She is young and attractive, and an excellent 
epeaker, and is the originator of the recent militant tactica 
vf the suffragettes.) 


Iw the Reformer’s Year Book for 1907, fourteen 
reazons aro given why women want the vote. The 
Set ia: ena ae eee ce sen La tae loglstare 
its inte a in the legislatu 
of a conutey watens 6 + direct 


progress which results from their having no 
voice in the councils of the nation. i 
me all-sufficient. 


been seriously put forward for some hundreds of 
7 years. 
As a matter of fact, I have never heard a reason 
worthy of the name women a 
the right to vote in amen elections. say 
that they are i e accident of sex 
would perhaps be conclusive, if-the same accident 
relieved them of all exponen as ratepayers and 
~~ — > all contributions, direct and indirect, to the national 
——— exchequer. 


p Unfortunately, this is not the case, for the burden 
f of taxation presses heavily on thousands of women 
; who are earners; whilst they have no control over 
{ the expenditure of the funds they help to supply, 
and may aneey disapprove of the objects to which 
are 8 
| cane fee the enfranchisement of women is 
practically conceded when the vote is ted to men 
without any regard to mental or moral qualifications. 
To allow most ignorant and worthless of men a 
voice in the conduct of national affairs because he is 
a man, whilst denying it to the most intellectual and 
high-minded of women use she is a woman, is 
a aes all considerations of logic and justice 
alike. 


When we come to the question of the use to which 
we shall put the vote when we possess it—as we 
shall in near future—cach must speak for her- 
self. We do not expect unanimity of soe among 
women, any more than among men. what are 
called “party” questions there may be differences 
of opinion, for our members are of all parties. But, 
without in any way pledging my fellow-workers in 
this movement, it is safe to say that our aims will 
be the promotion of legislation chiefly in the direc- 
tion of social reform, improvement of the lot of 
the worker, the abolition of sweating, the protection 
of little children, the enforcement of sani 
regulations, and the encouragement of thrift an 
temperance. 

Add to this an earnest effort to avert quarrels, 
both at home and abroad, and it will be admitted 
there is enough to go on with. 


Shoutd, Catelahets be Registered? 


. (Mr. Rutter is the head of the well-known firm of land 
and house agents.) 


Wuetuer or not the suggestion that caretakers 
should be —— ig a practicable one, and what 

blic official or body should be entrusted with the 

uty of examining candidates and issuing certificates 
of fitness, is a matter upon which it would be per 
haps premature to pronounce an opinion. But as to 
the desirability of some such measure, all who have 
had any extensive experiences of the eelling or letting 
of houses will have no possible doubt. For to them 
the average caretaker is a person who takes care 
of No. 1, and pays little heed to the interests of 
anyone else. 


Estimable and conscientious persons are no doubt 
to be found who take charge of empty houses with 
the full intention of using their utmost efforts to 
assist in securing tenants for them. But there are 
many sgents who have grown old without encounter 
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cal as to their existence ; 
there are few who have 
of the greed, mendacity, 


ing sucn, and who are 
whilst, on the other han 
eo oe 


and cunning of . , 
advantages of free lodgings, often with coals 
and light thrown in, a small weekly allowance supple. 


by tips from the possessors of “card to view,” 
with the additional peowpess of annexing a few “un- 
considered trifles,” a en & mene ot waging t becomes 
com: naturally appeals s e “born 
ined order of umeniey, and soit A a house that 
fulfils their requirements their fertility of resource 
in retaining possession is worthy of a better cause. 


Here is an example of their methods in their least 
subtle form. 

A large house with extensive grounds and well- 
stocked lén and glass-houses was for sale in a 
suburb. m the description received, 


at, 
don’t believe 
turned out to be, but this fiction and a few similar 
ones had served to supply the caretaker’s requirements 
for many months. 
The fact that the owner of the house was losing a 
rental value of £500 per year did not count. 


It is difficult to form an estimate of the number of 
earetakers ey in and around London, but it 
ae, provable ot Oe arg & Se nerece ——- 

re are proba’ apart from sm ae 
from five 40 jen: oman emp’ lowes af & class 
care 


stem, the way. 

If a decent body of people / % 

some sense of duty, could found, say, 
charged soldiers and their wives; if, further, per- 
manent quarters could be guaranteed to them, 80 
that they would have no temptation to hi ing tricks 
at the house-owner’s expense, then, wi' the help of 
registration, and the consequent endorsement of 8 
certificate in case of deling , it would be possible 


to make the caretaker’s a useful and respected calling. 


Hints fot Amatewt Recilets. 


[Mr, Owen te a professional reciter of twenty years 
standing.) 


Many of us remember how in “the days of our 
 dapel the young lady or gentleman who confessed 
o an inability to oblige with a would offer to 
give a recitation. The Siccationany ‘aioe was usually 
the signal for a general exodus on the part of the 
gueste at an evening party, who became suddenly 
alive to the attractions of the cooling claret cup or 


ew 

rama oa or even of the boy who “stood on the burn- 
ing deck,” was not without justification, for the per- 
formance was generally extremely crude, the delivery 
faulty, and the borderland between the sublime and 
its near neighbour scarcely respected. 


But “amateur” is no longer a term of derision. 
There are to-day amateur actors and amateur reciters 
who can hold their own with the best-known pro- 


fessors of these arts; and, as negara elocuti 
and — it is probable that there are Sner ‘game 


jars it off than are to be f 
The boars of the tig ‘Greet, sees 
The reason this is that amateurs now take 


expressions and gesture, and bring 
they undertake or the “piece” they recite the 
necessary for the exposition of the 


sale, a ve the firat of a epleadid new 
read th 


ul Beck.” You ought to 
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followed the example set 
sports: football, cricket, 
tennis, golf, and other games, in which the dividing 
line elven amateur and the professional, as 
many cases a very slight 


ll _reciters cannot aspire to become 
even “distinguished amateurs”; but, granted some 
aptitude, most young people can aitain a 
sufficient to ate pleasure to their 
See okt ceattien ald the et 

and the help 

ualified ro is ébritaly desirable; but the 


er against the 

of “Hamlet,” Poe's “Raven,” “Fra 
lighter pieces, “Rubinstein’s 
wyer’s Party,” all of which demand not only 
dramatic powers, but the ease and abandonment that 
Oe betas the ctacalee tha ylece a ¥ 

or e@ simpler piece the better, 
and the narrative form should be chosen rather than 
the dramatic, because the story helps the memory, 
which is always liable to break down in the ordeal uf 
an early effort. For the same reason Icng recitations 
should be barred. Five minutes at the outside is 


nitel by far the better plan to 
give too little rather than too much. 
ides @ more or less 
for recitation, and 
's ter,” give them in classified 
degrees of difficulty. 
bers’ is another excellent collection, and, 
among the more recent publications, Garry's. 
The aps die be borne in mind in making a choice 
it is impossible to interest an audience 


in a piece in the reciter himself is not 
thoroughly interested. An reciative recital of 
“Old Mother Hubbard” hag} Lo en. more than 


an unappreciative rendering. 
The frst necessity of a reciter is to fed. 


twe becoming 


By Sir Thomas Dewar. 
Tus is a question which might be answered differ- 
ently according to the of the man interrogated, 
whether under or over thi a ic eine r 
is er ju 
life are as keenly par anis 


them being continued. 
[ would have thought nothing 
ing in a drenching rain, or 


of doing a day's shooti: n ching 
deep, but I wouldn’t care to do it 


with snow a foot 
to-day. 


In a sport like shooting the modern customs, such 
as rearing the birds, sitting on shooting sticks, and 
sctng. at and killing the birds by hundreds, in what 
is called a battue, is nothing to what prevailed o 
ago, when rtamen had to go 
the coverts with and work hard 
any bag at all. 
t-day science has altered the complexion of 
many kinds of sport, for a man can now £0 
comfortably in his motor, get 


good game there, return 


to 


I 


watched many men so interested in their game that 
they were quite indifferent to the pouring rain. 


Then, again, one evening, about s fortnight aso, 
when twas in a Mi Spey came a“ : 
coup! dozen runners ne ing throug 
the streets at # very good trot. By these wio do mt 
understand such things these men would have been 
put down as lunatics. 

If we go near the Thames at this time of the year 
on a bitterly cold day, with the wind blowing in all 
- sete eat lory, Lett jal not rea aaa rag 
si patien' na 0) in; s in 
quate bends for hours Pay catahinet nothing but bad 
colds? Surely these must be and keen sports- 


men. 

A friend of mine has returned from Belgium, 
where he is a partner in a shout, and he tells me 
that he sat up five successive nights hoping to gc! 
‘oS 


made easier, there may ibly, be a tendency 
towards ing of sportsmanlike 
spirit which was such s feature of our ancestors a few 


eeries of detective stories. called 
sterics, 
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Wana snpira 
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jf6 tases a 
‘ ado e 
: 6 Ul 4) iether bus bal'cnecdl 
a. “ -'e ¢ effect which has not 
iW ~*~" been generally noticed. 
y sf : - thas been the cause 
; ia ~ as - more — Bo 
aQ? Sa w a ru 
5% ne, ~ | monarchs than ever 


ago. 
Id, King of 
i has been 
the principal sufferer. 
The first occasion was 
in February, 1900. 
His Majesty was bow!- 


‘ ing along outside 
Monarchs who Sue and are 
Sued, those days 
speed of twenty-five 
miles an hour, when an elderly man tried to cross the 
road in front of him, was struck by the bonnet and sent 
flying into the ditch. 

The King was wearing goggles, and his famous 
white beard was tucked inside his driving coat. So 
two policemen, who were rapidly on the spot, failed 
to recognise him, and were for arresting him without 
delay. The Royal scorcher had to reveal his identity 
in order to effect his release. 

The victim was badly hurt and claimed heavy 
compensation. The King tried to compromise for 
half the sum, whereupon the Pon’ man brought 
suit. The King was represen in court by his 
chauffeur. He lost his case, and had to Pan 15,000 
francs, all costs, to say nothing of a e of 600 
francs for exceeding the speed limit. 

A year later King Leopold had an almost exactly 
similar experience near Paris. This time the victim 
was a boy. His father brought suit, but the matter 
was not fought ee It was announced that a com- 


promise had been 5 . 

At prevent the King of Saxony is being sued for 
ve ea ages in connection with a motor 
accident. Near Pennersdorf, the King driving past 
met a man driving a cart. The horse shied and 
bolted. The driver, whose name was Starcke, was 
thrown over the front of the cart, and one wheel 
went over him, breaking several ribs and an arm. 

He died from his injuries, and the King offered £60 
to his family. This offer was refused, and suit entered 
for ten times that sum. 

PUTTING THE KAISER IN COURT. 

One can hardly imagine anyone having the cheek 
to sue the Kaiser. One would expect the daring plain- 
tiff to be at once flung into prison for lése majesté. 
However, the Federal Court at Leipsichascome to 
the conclusion that Wilhelm is subject to common law 

The trouble arose out of the closing to passengers 
of a highway passing through the Imperial Estate of 
Cadinen, in West Trews. The was the onl 
one leading to a station belonging to a private ae 
vay company, and brought suit. 

he first court decided in the company’s favour. 
The Kaiser appealed. A second court reversed the 
decision, and declared that redress could not be 
obtained against the Kaiser. This time the company 
appealed, and the case being taken to the highest 
court of all, the Federal, the decision of the lowest 
court has been upheld. The Kaiser has had, sorely 
against his Imperial will, to open up his road. 

SUING A PRINCE FOR TAXES. 

Kings are, 
from any di 
The Kin 


r arrested, 

The lady has since cleared herself of the charge, 
and, eager for revenge, instituted proceedings against 
the Duke. Had the latter been an ordinary subject, 
or had not the Kaiser interfered, there is no doubt 
but that he would have been convicted. The legal 
punishment is five years’ imprisonment! 

When the ed mad Empress Carlotta of Mexico 
dies there is likely 


to be another suit to regain pro- 

ny. of hers, which King Leopold has laid his 

ant “pom. The amount exceeds half a million 
ing 


WHERE SHOPMEN LOVE HAGGLING. 


If You Praise their Goods they Look Glum, 


_ To achieve a successful day’s shopping in the East, 
in the bazaars, say, of Cocetantinple you do not 
require & long purse s0 much as an inexhaustible 
stock of patience and the certain knowledge that, 
unless you wish to pay an enormous amount more 
than you should do, you will have to waste a large 
i se ae of your time in bargaining. 

r is that all. There are tricks in every trade, 
and there are certain set tricks that are the recog- 
mised stock-in-trade of every shopper in Eastern 
ma 

One thing rx can always be sure of. If you leave 
the matter of price to the owner of the shop he will 
always ask you at least treble what he expects to 
get, and that even in places where “fixed prico” is 
ostentatiously displayed. 

In England you walk intc a shop; a suave shop- 
walker advances, tasks you “your pleasure,” and 
leads you to wherever you may wish to go. Then 
goods are displayed before you, and you make your 
selection, and if-you don’t like # thing you are at 
perfect liberty to say so. 

The Mussulman trader has a very different way of 
doing things. 

Say you enter a bazaar. A turbaned old fellow 
will be sitting there, as likely as not smoking a 
kubble-bubble. He will salute ycu politely, and 
come forward to hear your pleasure. 

A little jewelled ornament may strike your fancy. 
You pick it up and signify your approval and admira- 
tion. Watch your would-be scller's face. You will 
probably notice that, contrary to your approval 
evoking an answering appreciation from him, he 
Icoks somewhat glum. . 

You wonder, maybe, how much you had better offer 
him for the trifle. Suddenly your gaze is attracted 
by a fine piece of pottery on a tray. Instantly you 
approach this, and, picking it up once more, show 
your evident appreciation. 

You will only see the gloom on your merchant's 
face deepen. Admire something else in the same 
way, and he will probably resume his hubble-bubble 
and his seat in obvious dudgeon. 

Why? Unconsciously, ycu have been expressing 
the fact that you have not come there to bargain, 
but merely to have a look round, that you do not 
want to buy anything. Had you so wished, your 
behaviour would have been far different. 

You would have picked up the jewelled ornament 

with a contemptuous gesture, would have asked the 
shopman what he meant by selling such rubbish, 
would have avowed that you had never seen such 
gimerack ware. Then his glumnees would have 
vanished. He would have entered into the spirit of 
the game immediately, would have avowed that the 
thing was worth two hundred piastres, would have 
cae by acceptin aay piastres for it. 
And had you offered him eventually fifty piastres 
for the thing, he would have sworn in the most 
picturesque manner possible that he would rather 
fling himself into the Bosphorus than accept so ridi- 
culous a sum. Thereupon you would have promptly 
made as though you meant to leave the shop, and 
he would have fakes, your bid. 

That is how you shop in the East. It is not 
likely that the same method will ever catch on in 
our London stores. 

ee ff ee 


ae “Did your papa hear me singing that seren- 
e 
She: “Yes; but you are safe. He thought it was 


the cat.” 
a ee 


Sricers: “How many of these nasty things do 
you smoke in a day, young man—if it’s not a rude 
question?” 

The Young Man: “Find out, sir; find out—if it’s 
not a rude answer.” 

coef 
A CASE OF NECESSITY. 


TueE valet one morning was brushing hig master's 
clothes. He introduced into the procedure a startling 
innovation. He made a careful search of all the 


ts. 
ee the pocket of a new waistcoat the valet found 
a sovereign. Thereupon he took out his penknife, 
sighed, and said: : 

‘For the waistcoat’s sake it’s a thousand pitics, 
but there’s nothing else to be done. I must make a 
hole in this pocket large enough for the sovereign 
to slip through.” 

—te 


NEaR-sIGHTED OLp GeENTIEMAN (entering shop): 
“Have you any linen dusters?” 

Over-dressed Youth (with his most sarcastic man- 
ner): “I’m not an assistant in this establishment 
yet, sir.” 

Gentleman: “Not 
boy, I presume? Wel. 
some departments.” 


et an assistant, eh? Errand 
legs are as good as brains in 


Few people know 
t> what an extent 
tt = Neto to 

at pro aragon 
of domestic ariecke, = 
the goat; and conse- 
quently very little 
attention is paid to 
goat-breeding in this 
count ° eh a 

nt ace, 

are valuatiefor 
heir milk, which will 
fetch as much as 2s. 
@ quart; and as a 
“nanny” can yield 
abont twoquartsa da: 
on an average, whik 
costing racticall 
nothing to vit will They are Most Useful Animals 
at once be seen that and Cost Little. 
there are. t possi- 
bilities of profit. Goat’s milk is greatly esteemed for 
its richness, and everybody knows that Gruyére cheese 
is made from it. 

The wise farmer always keeps a h t or two 
with a herd of cows, especially when the breeding 
season ison. There is a certain plant not uncommon 
in meadows, which, if eaten by cows, causes ill- 
ness. Here the work of the goat comes in. He is 
very fond of this herb—which is harmless to him— 
and it is not long before the noxious woed is entirely 
devouned, Thus, goats save the farmer hundreds of 
pounds. 

But it is in stables that the goat attains the 
maximum of its usefulness. 

Nature has provided the goat with a constitution 
very similar to that of a horse, and so it is that, 
wherever a disease breaks out in a stable, the goat in 
charge is sure to catch it. Asin many cases, the disease 
cannot be properly diagnosed and treated for with- 
out @ post-mortem examination, the goat is used for 
the experiment, being promptly killed and inspected. 
And in any case, the goat's constitution is so sus- 
ceptible, that it gives early warning of all equine 
epidemics, and the horses are thus saved by being 
treated in time. 


SCAPEGOATS AND ESCAPE GOATS. 


A goat is also indispeneable in the event of an 
outbreak of fire in the stable. Fire causcs horses to 
lose their heads completely; but the goat, on the 
contrary, remaing as cool as the proverbial cucum- 
ber. Its presence of mind will save the horses, 
which, in their terror, are unable to find the door 


swe 


that has been o for their escape, for it walks 
calmly out of the stable, thus showing the way to 
the horses. 


oat and an 


A goat is, therefore, both a sca 
fire insurance 


ancepe goat, besides being a life an 
icy. 

Goats are kept in a good many cab-stables, as well 
as in most jobbing and omnibus stables. Stable 
owners often do their own goat breeding nowadays, 
thus ensuring a constant supply; but in London, at 
any rate, there are still men who make their livin 
by breeding goats and supplying them to cab aed 
other stables. 

It is at Bethnal Green that London's goats are 
bred, and here are kept numbers of goats of all 
varieties. Most valuable of them all is a certain 
Big Billy, an enormous poh sd who is the father of 
many a family of goats, and who is too highly prized 
as a “stud goat” ever to be sold to les. The 
owners of these goat-sheds take the animals up to 
ae Cattle Market, at Holloway, every Friday to be 
80 

FROM 2s. 64. TO 250. 


The price of varies considerably, but is 
always few considering their usefulness. Even a 
young nanny with kids rarely fetches more than 30s. ; 
while an elderly “billy” can sometimes be picked 
up for half-a-crown. . 

Stableowners who do not breed their own goats 
generally buy “billies,” probably on account of their 
cheapness, & great many of the “nannies” being sold 
entirely for their milk. There is always, however, 
some demand for goats to draw small children’s 
carriages. March is the month when most of the 
kids are born, and is, therefore, the briskest season 
in the goat trade, ; 

Goats are occasionally bred by y '-to-do people 
for exhibition. purposes, and bein rught to a 
higher degree of perfection, are much mure valuable 
than their more useful relatives. Perhaps the most 
famous flock of goate was that owned by the late 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, some of them being worth 
as much as £30 each. 

Anybody who thinks of starting goat breeding must 
remember that, although the actual cost of keeping 
goats ig very little—since they will thrive on almost 
any kind of greenstuff—many disappointments are 
likely to be experienced in the breeding iteelf, owing 
to the peculiar constitution and temperament of the 
animals. The principal things to remember are to 
provide plenty of shed accommodation, and to see 
that the “nannies” are kept quiet and secluded dur- 
ing the breeding season. 


* The Quests of Paul Beck,” a splendid new detective series, starte in the March number of THE ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
Now on sale, price 4d. 
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TWO-MINUTE ARTICLETTES BY FAMOUS PEOPLE, 


Wy ¥ go Lo Ptioon. 


By Christabel PankKhurat. 


‘Mias Pankhurst is a daughter of the late Dr. Pankhurst 
a omineed Manchester Duden: and standing counsel 
for that city. She is young and attractive, and an excellent 
epeaker, and is the originator of the recent militent tactics 
vf the suffragettes.) 


In the Reformer’s Year Book for 1907, fourteen 
reagzons are given why women want the vote. 
first is: “Because no race, or class, or sex can have 
its interests Properly safeguarded in the legislature 
of a country un it is represented by direct suf- 
frage.” The remaining thirteen reasons—with which 
I will not trouble the reader—are concerned with the 
injustices that women suffer in uence of non- 
representation, and the hindrance to social and politi- 
re progress which results from their having no 
voice in the councils of the nation. 

The very first reason seems to me all-sufficient. 
If women are responsible equally with men before 
the law, it surely follows they are entitled 
equally with men to @ voice in the making of the 
Jaw. dispute this is to affirm that women are 
an inferior order of beings, differing only in degree 
from the lower animals—an argument that has not 
been seriously put forward for some hundreds of 
years, 


As a matter of fact, I have never heard @ reason 
worthy of the xeont SN? women should not 


the right to vote in amen elections. say 

at they are disentitled by the accident of sex 

would perhaps be conclusive, if-the same accident 

relieved them of all bilities as ratepayers and 

— ~ -~all-contributions, direcs and indirect, to the national 
: ex: uer. 


ee 


Tat enately, this is not the case, for the burden 
of taxation presses heavily on thousands of women 
who are earners; whilst they have no control over 
the expenditure of the funds they help to supply, 
and mey muy disapprove of the objects to which 

are appli 

con ton the enfranchisement of women is 
practically conceded when the vote is granted to men 
without or eeee to mental or moral qualifications. 
To allow most ignorant and worthless of men a 
voice in the conduct of national affairs because he is 
a man, whilst denying it to the most intellectual and 
high-minded of women because she is a woman, is 
> ane all considerations of logic and justice 
alike. 


When we come to the question of the use to which 
we shall put the vote when we it—as we 
shall in near future—cach must speak for her- 
self. We do not expect unanimity of opinion among 
women, any more than among men. On w are 
called “party” questions there may be differences 
of opinion, for our members are of all parties. But, 
without in any way pledging my fellow-workers in 
this movement, it is safe to say t our aims will 
be the promotion of ee chiefly in the direc- 
tion of social reform, improvement of the lot of 
the worker, the abolition of sweating, the protection 


of little children, the enforcement of sanita 
regulations, and the encouragement of thrift an 
tem nee. 


Add to this an earnest effort to avert quarrels, 
both at home and abroad, and it will be admitted 
there is enough to go on with. 


Should Catelahots be Registeted? 
By Walter Rutter. 


. (Mr. Rutter is the head of the well-known firm of land 
and house agents.) 


Wnuerner or not the suggestion that caretakers 
should be pap aiares ig a practicable one, and what 

ublic official or body should be entrusted with the 

uty of examining candidates and issuing certificates 
of fitness, is a matter upon which it would be per 
haps premature to pronounce an opinion. But as to 
the desirability of some such measure, all who have 
had any extensive experiences of the selling or letting 
of houses will have no possible doubt. For to them 
the average caretaker is a person who takes care 
of No. 1, and pays little heed to the interests of 
anyone else. 


Estimable and conscientious persons are no doubt 
to be found who take charge of empty houses with 
the full intention of using their utmost efforts to 
assist in securing tenants for them. But there are 
many sgents who have grown old without encounter 
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ing eccn, and who are ical as to their existence ; 
whilst, on the other hand, there are few who have 
not appalling stories to of the greed, mendacity, 
and cunning of the caretaker. . 

, often with coals 


The advan of free lod 
eekly allowance supple- 

ry of “card to view,” 
with the additional prompect of annexing a few “un- 
considered ieee aneeeange Ot qnnee ® C 
com , naturally appeals born 
fined” order of hamanity, and ein 
fulfils their requirements their fertility of resource 
in retaining possession is worthy of a better cause. 


Here is an example of their methods in their least 
subtle form. 

A large house with extensive grounds and well- 
stocked —— and glass-houses was for sale in a 
fashionable suburb. m the description received, 
it appeared to be just the ae ie a family who 
were then house hunting. The head of the family, 
accompanied by his ia Bong his card to view 
to the but before exploring the house 
thought he would save time by making a few pre- 
eT ie This is Pe inres gar : 

n the lace, are there any rats, mice, or 
Digekbeatlon in the house! ee ’ 

as regards rata, unno as I've seen man: 

of ‘em, | pom is Ny: thinks nothing 0’ thers 

ranning the blackbeetles is awful. 

i tor. ieee “a handing 

rer, Ww. 
smal} soni orgs took his departure. 
It ed, however, in replying to an agent 
brought this particular under his 
imWhat” = the “ blackbeetles. 
as agent, Why I 
don’t believe there’s one in the house.” And 4 it 
but this fiction and a few similar 
the er’s requirements 


i 
i 


to 
ths. 
The fact that the owner of the house was losing a 
rental value of £500 per year did not count. 


ing 
t by no means 


some sense of uty, csald be found, say, dis- 
charged soldiers and their wi er, per- 


manent quarters could guaran to them, so 
that they would have no temptation to ing tricks 
at the house-owner’s expense, then, wi! the kelp of 


registration, and the consequent endorsement of 3 
certificate in case of ge mee af it would be possible 
to make the caretaker’s a useful and respected calling. 


Hints fot Amateur Recitots. 


By W. H. Owen. 


(Mr. Owen t3 a fessional recitey of twenty yeare’ 
anaes prof citer of twenty y 


Many of us remember how in “the days of our 
~~, the young lady or gentleman who confessed 

o an inability to oblige with a song would offer to 
give a recitation. The elocutionary effort was usually 
the signal for @ general exodus on the part of the 
gueste at an evening party, who became suddenly 
alive to the attractions of the cooling cup or 
the seductive ved 

It must be admitted that the indifference of the 
audience to the fate of “Eliza on the wood-crowned 
heights,” or even of the boy who “stood on the burn- 
ing deck,” was not without justification, for the per- 
formance was generally extremely crude, the delivery 
faulty, and the borderland between the sublime and 
its near neighbour scarcely respected. 


Pe sic Wages nl is no longer a term of derision. 


fessors of these arta; and, as elocution pure 

ne — . is — hepa ere Ag rss exem- 
ars of i an are 

the boards of the big theatres. = 


sale, a ve the firat of a 


ul Beck.” 


scriee 
ese 


, ig in many cases a very slight 


Of = all reciters cannot aspire to become 


even : amateurs”; but, granted some 
natural aptitude, most young people can attain a 
facility in reciting sufficient to give pleasure to their 
friends at a gathering. Succese is, of course, 


dependent on study and practice, and the he! 
co ba is obviously desirable; but ‘the 


exercise of that which Byron pronounced the most 
uncommon in nature, viz., common sense, is, if 
not a certain guarantee of success, at least a safe- 
guard against ignominious failure, 


r erwise judgment—will warn the 

i nst the temptation to attempt an act 
of “Hamlet,” Poe's “Raven,” “Fra Giacomo,” or, in 
ighter pieces, “Rubinstein’s Piano,” or “Bob 
Sawyer’s Party,” all of which demand not only 
dramatic powers, but the ease and abandonment that 
only come of ripe experience. 

‘or the beginner the a the piece the better, 
and the narrative form should be chosen er than 
the dramatic, because the story helps the memory, 
which is prake ig liable to break down in the ordeal uf 
an early effort. For the same reason long recitations 
should be barred. Five minutes at the outside is 


Every book of readings provides a more or less 
vsried selection of sage suitable for recitation, and 
many, such as “Bell’s Reciter,” give them in classified 
order in various degrees of difficulty. 

Chambers’ is another excellent collection, and, 
among the more recent publications, Garry's. 

The thing to be borne in mind in ing a choice 
always is it is impossible to interest an audience 
in a piece the reciter himself is not 
thoroughly interested. An reciative recital of 
“Old Mother Hubbard” would 


To} Coe 
an Eaappresiative rendering of “ P: ‘a 
The necessity of a reciter is to feel. 


Cite we becoming fess 
By Sir Thomas Dewar. 

Tus is a question which might be answered differ- 
ently according to the age of the man interrogated, 
whether under or over thirty. 

The man under minty is perhaps the better judge 
if those in ve ne life are as keenly interested 
in the sports which that age permite as when weight, 
age, and other details prevent ing continued. 

The time was when I would have thought nothing 
of doing a day's shooting in a drenching rain, or 


with snow a foot deep, but I wouldn't care to do it 
to-day. 


In a sport like shooting the modern customs, such 
as rearing the birds, sitting on shooting sticks, and 
pring. at and killing the birds by hundreds, in what 
is called a battue, is nothing to what prevailed o 
generation or two ago, when rtsmen had to go 
round outside the coverts with dogs and work hard 
to any bag at all. 

nt-day Fase nappa rig iy the complexion of 
® great many sport, for a man can now £0 
= moe cif link, — comfortably in mele motor, get 
off at & » after 8 good re, return 
in comfort to his fireside. wae? 

But, of course, this is not always the case; fcr 
the other day, from the pavilion on a golf link, I 
watched many men so interested in their game that 
they were quite indifferent to the pouring rain. 


Then, again, one evening, about a fortnight ago, 
wien 1 wee te @ Milland toes T came scxoll & 
couple of dozen runners, half neked. going through 
the streets at @ very good trot. By those w: 0 do not 
understand such things these 


men would have been 
put down ag lunatics. 

If we go near the Thames at this time of the year 
on a bitterly cold day, with the wind blowing in all 
Ase parestee iy glory, ml poe a ret peaisigue® 
si patien na punt holdi in; 8 in 
thetr beads for hours ced catching’ nothing but bad 
colds Surely these must be 


men. 

A friend of mine he Joti returned from Belgium, 
ar ge sie r aged a mee, pee he lls e 

up five successive nights ii ge 

a shot at a bene, but never ove aw oa i 

In such instances as these we cannot say that we 
are becoming less sportamanlike in these particular 
sports; but, where science and modern custom have 
made easier, there may P mgr be a tendency 
towards diminishing of true sportsmanlike 
spirit which was such a feature of our ancestors 8 few 
generations ago. 


and keen sports- 


of detective stories. called 
stories, 
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Tre almost univer- 
sal adoption of the 


gulls ~a' motor bas had oneodd 


“ore 6 effect which has not 

i "been generally noticed. 
if ha - thas been the cause 
be 


3 ee a 
wa ru 

monarchs than ever 
were dreamed of ten 


in February, 1900. 
His Majesty was bowl- 
ing along outside 
Monarchs who Sue and are Brussels at the—in 
Sued, those days — terrific 
speed of twenty-five 
miles an hour, when an elderly man tried to cross 
road in front of him, was struck by the bonnet and sent 
flying into the ditch. 

The King was wearing goggles, and his famous 
white beard was tucked inside his driving coat. So 
two policemen, who were rapidly on the spot, failed 
to recognise him, and were for arresting him without 
delay. The Royal scorcher had to reveal his identity 
in order to effect his release. 

The victim was badly hurt and claimed heavy 
compensation. The King tried to compromise for 
half the sum, whereupon the pros man brought 
suit. The King was represen in court by his 
chauffeur. He lost his case, and had to Pad 15,000 
francs, all costs, to say nothing of a e of 500 
francs for exceeding the speed limit. 

A year later King Leopold had an almost exactly 
similar experience near Paris. This time the victim 
was a boy. His father brought suit, but the matter 
was not fought out. It was announced that a com- 
promise had been effected. 

At prseant the King of Saxony is being sued for 
ve eavy damages in connection with a motor 
accident. Near Pennersdorf, the King driving past 
met a man driving a cart. The horse shied and 
bolted. The driver, whose name was Starcke, was 
thrown over the front of the cart, and one wheel 
went over him, breaking several ribs and an arm. 

He died from his pr blo and the King offered £60 
to his family. This offer was refused, and suit entered 
for ten times that sum. 

PUTTING THE KAISER IN COURT. 

One can hardly imagine anyone having the cheek 
to sue the Kaiser. One would expect the daring ptain- 
tiff to be at once flung into prison for lése majesté. 
However, the Federal Court at Leipsic has come to 
the conclusion that Wilhelm is subject to common law 

The trouble arose out of the closing to passengers 


of a highwa: ing through the Imperial Estate of 
Cadinen, in West irene.” The was the onl. 
one leading to a station belonging to a private rail- 


way company, and they brought suit. 

The first court decided in the company’s favour. 
The Kaiser appealed. A second court reversed the 
decision, and declared that redress could not be 
obtained against the Kaiser. This time the company 
appealed, and the case being taken to the highest 
court of all, the Federal, the decision of the lowest 
court has been upheld. The Kaiser has had, sorely 
against his Imperial will, to open up his road. 

SUING A PRINCE FOR TAXES. 
immune 
or local. 


on San and the Ksiser en th 
privilege. ut this immunity does ai axteed 0 
eirs-apparent. The Crown Prince of Germany owns 


& fine estate at Ocels, in Silesia, and, taking a leaf 
out of his father’s book, refused ry pay £250 local taxes, 

The district council, therefore, took action against 
him, and His Royal Highness actually appeared in 
court at Breslau. He lost his case, and, like any 
common offender, was given a week to pay! 

At thé same time there is an ancient prerogative of 
the Kings of Prussia which enables them to intervene 
when any member of their family is threatened with 
a prosecution at civil law. Only a few months ago 
the Kaiser invoked this prerogative to save his 
brotherin-law, the foolish Duke Ernest Gunther, 
from prosecution for conspiracy. The prosecutrix in 
the ease was a former lady-in-waiting to the Duke's 
sister, Princess Amalie. Some of the Princess’s 
ky were stolen, and the Duke, who is notorious 
lor his cranky notions, got it into his head that the 
lady-in-waiting had stolen them, and promptly had 


r a u 

The lady has since cleared herself of the charge, 
and, eager for revenge, instituted proceedings against 
the Duke. Had the latter been an ordinary subject, 
or had not the Kaiser interfered, there is no doubt 
but that he would have been convicted. The legal 
punishment is five years’ imprisonment! 

When the od mad Empress Carlotta of Mexico 
dies there is likely to be another suit to regain pro- 


perty of hers, which King Leopold has laid his 
bande ‘pen ” The pee Pad half a million 


* The Quests of Paul Beck,” a splendid new detective series, starte in th 
Now on sale, price 4d. 


WHERE SHOPMEN LOVE HAGGLING. 


If You Praise their Goods they Look Glum. 


_ To achieve a successful day’s al:opping in the East, 
in the bazaars, say, of Constantineple you do not 
require & long purse so much as an inexhaustible 
stock of patience and the certain knowledge that, 
unless you wish to pay an enormous amount more 
than you should do, you will have to waste a large 
proportion of your time in bargaining. 

r is that all. There are tricks in every trade, 
and there are certain set tricks that are the recog- 
a stock-in-trade of every shopper in Eastern 
ma 

One thing ps can always be sure of. If you leave 
the matter of price to the owner of the shop he will 
always ask you at least treble what he expects to 
get, and that even in places where “fixed price” is 
ostentatiously displayed, 

In England you walk intc a shop; a suave shop- 
walker advances, tasks you “your pleasure,” and 
leads you to wherever you may wish to go. Then 
goods are displayed before you, and you make your 
selection, and if -you don’t like a thing you are at 
perfect liberty to say so. 

The Mussulman trader has a very different way of 
doing things. 

Say you enter a bazaar. A turbaned old fellow 
will be sitting there, as likely os not smoking a 
kubble-bubble. He will salute ycu politely, and 
come forward to hear your pleasure. 

A little jewelled ornament may strike your fancy. 
You pick it up and signify your approval and admira- 
tion. Watch your would-be scller’s face. You will 
probably notice that, contrary to your approval 
evoking an answering appreciation from him, he 
lcoks somewhat glum. . 

You wonder, maybe, how much you had better offer 
him for the trifle. Suddenly your gaze is attracted 
by a fine piece of pottery on a tray. Instantly B se 
approach this, and, picking it up once more, show 
your evident appreciation. 

You will ly see the gloom on your merchant’s 
face deepen. Admire something else in the same 
way, and he will probably resume his hubble-bubble 
and his seat in obvious dudgeon. 

Why? Unconsciously, you have been expressing 
the fact that you have not come there to bargain, 
but merely to have a look round, that you do not 
want to buy anything. Had you so wished, your 
behaviour would have been far different. 

You would have picked up the jewelled ornament 
with a contemptuous gesture, would have asked the 
skopman what he meant by selling such rubbish, 
would have avowed that you had never seen such 
gimcrack ware. Then his glumnets would have 
vanished. He would have entered into the spirit of 
the game immediately, would have avowed that the 
thing was worth two hundred piastres, would have 
ended by acceptin be piastres for it. 

And had you offered him eventually fifty piastres 
for the thing, he would have sworn in the most 
picturesque manner possible that he would rather 
fling himself into the Bosphorus than accept so ridi- 
culous a sum. Thereupon you would have promptly 
made as though you meant to leave the shop, and 
he would have taken your bid. 

That is how you shop in the East. It is not 
likely that the same method will ever catch on in 
our London stores. 


He: “Did your papa hear me singing that seren- 


She: ha Yes; but you are safe. He thought it was 


oie 


Sticems: “How many of these nasty things do 
you smoke in a day, young man—if it’s not a rude 
question ?” 

The Young Man: “Find out, sir; find out—if it’s 
not # rude answer.” 

——e- fe 
A CASE OF NECESSITY. 

Tue valet one morning was brushing his master's 
clothes. He introduced into the procedure a startling 
innovation. He made a careful search of all the 


kets. 

Pe the pocket of a new waistcoat the valet found 
a sovereign. Thereupon he took out his penknife, 
sighed, and said: . 

‘For the waistcoat's sake it’s a thousand pitics, 
but there’s nothing else to be done. I must make a 
hole in this pocket large enough for the sovereign 
to slip through.” 

—te 


NeaR-sicHTED Orp GENTLEMAN (entering shop): 
“Have you any linen dusters?” 

Over-dressed Youth (with his most sarcastic man- 
ner): “ I'm not an assistant in this establishment 
yet, sir.” 

: Gentleman: “Not yet an assistant, eh? Errand 
boy, I presume? Well, legs are as good as brains in 
some departments.” 


Few people know 
t> what an extent 
we are indebted to 
that protean paragon 
of domestic animals, * *~ 
the goat; and conse- 
quently very little 
attention is paid to 
goat-breeding in this 


country. 
In the first place, 


erg are valuable for 
heir milk, which will 
fetch as much as 2s. 
@ quart; and as a 
“nanny” can yield 
about twoquartsa day 
on an average, while f 
cethietobsonitwil They are Most Useful Animals 
nothing it wi 
at once be seen that and Cost Little. 

there are. i. 
bilities of profit. Goat’s milk is greatly esteemed for 
its richness, and everybody knows that Gruyére cheese 
is made from it. 

The wise farmer always keeps a h t or two 
with a herd of cows, especially when the breeding 
season ison. There is a certain plant not uncommon 
in meadows, which, if eaten by cows, causes ill- 
ness. Here the work of the goat comes in. He is 
very fond of this herb—which is harmless to him— 
and it is not long before the noxious woed is entirely 
oe Thus, goats save the farmer hundreds of 
pounds. 

But it is in stables that the goat attains the 
maximum of its usefulness. 

Nature has provided the goat with a constitution 
very similar to that of a horse, and so it is that, 
whenever a disease breaks out in a stable, the goat in 
charge is sure to catch it. As in many cases, the disease 
cannot be properly diagnosed and treated for with- 
out @ post-mortem examination, the goat is used for 
the experiment, being promptly killed and inspected. 
And in any case, the guat's constitution is so sus- 
ceptible, that it gives early warning of all equine 
epidemics, and the horses are thus saved by being 
treated in time. 


SCAPEGOATS AND ESCAPE GOATS. 


A goat is also indispeneable in the event of an 
outbreak of fire in the stable. Fire causes horses to 
lose their heads completely; but the goat, on the 
contrary, remains as cool as the proverbial cucum- 
ber. Its presence of mind will save the horses, 
which, in their terror, are unable to find the door 
that has been o for their escape, for it walks 
calmly out of the stable, thus showing the way to 
the horses, 

A goat is, therefore, both a sca 
escape goat, besides being a life an 


icy. 
Goats are ips im a good many cab-stables, as well 
as in most jobbing and omnibus stables. Stable 
owners often do their own goat breeding nowadays, 
thus ensuring a constant supply; but in London, at 
any rate, there are still men who make their livin 
by breeding goats and supplying them to cab an 
other stables. 

It is at Bethnal Green that London’s goats are 
bred, and here are kept numbers of ts of all 
varieties. Most valuable of them all is a certain 
Big Billy, an enormous ped psf who is the father of 
many a family of goats, and who is too highly prized 
as a “stud goat” ever to be sold to stables. The 
owners of these goat-sheds take the animals up to 
7 a Market, at Holloway, every Friday to be 
80 


oat and an 
fire insurance 


FROM 2s. 64. TO £50. 


rice of varies considerably, but is 
always low considering their usefulness. Even a 
young nanny with kids rarely fetches more than 30s. ; 
while an elderly “billy” can sometimes be picked 
up for half-a-crown. . 

Stableowners who do not breed their own goats 
generally buy “billies,” probably on account of their 
cheapness, a great many of the “nannies” being sold 
entirely for their milk. There is always, however, 
some demand for goats to draw small children’s 
carriages. March is the month when most of the 
kids are born, and is, therefore, the briskest season 
in the goat trade, 

Goats are occasionally bred by well-to-do people 
for exhibition. purposes, and being brought to a 
higher degree of perfection, are much more valuable 
than their more useful relatives. Perhaps the most 
famous flock of goate was that owned by the late 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, some of them being worth 
as much as £30 each. 

Anybody who thinks of starting goat breeding must 
remember that, although the actual cost of keeping 
goats ig very little—since they will thrive on almost 
any kind greenstuff—many disappointments are 
likely to be experienced in the breeding iteelf, owing 
to the peculiar constitution and temperament of the 
animals. The principal things to remember are to 
provide plenty of shed accommodation, and to see 
that the “nannies” are kept quiet and secluded dur- 
ing the breeding season. 


The 
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Reaiers who wish to start the Competition now may obtain from their 
or they will be sent for 1s. 6a. to any part of Britain, or 1s. 10d. abroad, post free, 


TO ENTER 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 
THE CONTEST 


TO-DAY. 
aaa 


newsagents issues N 854 to 866 inclusive, containing 
from the Publisher, “ Pearson's Weekly,” Henrictta Street, London, W.C. 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 28, 1907, 


the first sixteen sets of pictures, 


There is Still Time to Win 


ONE CASH 
GIFT OF . 


£250 


One Cash Gift of 825. 


Opposite you will find some pictures. Each of 
these pictures consists of a certain object or 
objects which, either singly or collectively, repre- 
sent a surname. 

What you have to do is to find the longest 
gurname made up entirely from the names of 
objects depicted in each picture (or from words 
which have the same sound). 

An “‘object’ does not include sky or shading 
necessary for correct drawing. 

You have now to examine the pictures given, 
and discover the surname which each of them 
represents. When you have done this, write the 
names down in the spaces provided. Then fill in 
your name and address, cut across the page st the 
place marked, and keep this set of pictures by you 
until all ths subsequent sets have appeared. 

The prize of £500 a Year for Life will be paid 
to the competitor from whom the Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY actually receives the 

series of pictures containing the 
greatest number of correct solutions and fulfilling 
the conditions. 

A further sum of £1,000 will be divided in the 
following manner among those who come next: 
One Cash Gift of £250; One Cash Gift of £100; 
One Cash Gift of £50; One Cash Gift of £25; 
One Cash Gift of £15; One Cash Gift of £10; 
r0 Cash Gifts of £5 each; and soo Cash Gifts of 
Zteach. No competitor will receive more than 
one gift. 


$7 


addressed wrapper. A 


SOSSOOO 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


| 
: 
Axsour sixteen years ago the idea was conceived in 


eonnection with this r of sending into the coun- 
try for a day a amaall warty of slum "children who had 
been out of London. The excursion was 
a huge success, and was followed by others of the 
same sort. Subscriptions were invited i pscraer 
to defray the expenses of these outings, an e appes 
met with a vealy response. This was the beginning 
of the Fresh Air Fund. , 

In those days the whole staff of Pearson's Weekly 
numbered only half a dozen persons, and no one was 
available to properly control the organisation of the 
F.A.F. excursions. The assistance, therefore, was 
asked of Mr. John Kirk (then, as now, the secretary 
of the Ragged School Union), and he at once placed 
at our disposal the splendid organisation of which 
he is the head. From that moment ever thing ran 
smoothly, and, although the number of children dealt 
with grew from a few thousands in the first year 
to over 200,000 last year—a total of more than 
1,400,000 children—Mr. Kirk has superintended the 
handling of this enormous army without a single 
hitch. 

The supervision of the children who are sent out 
into the country, suitably fed, and brought home 
safely in their tens of thousands would need the whole 
time and energy of the average man. But Mr. Kirk 
has done all this in addition to his sings and 
arduous work as secretary to the Ragged School 
Union. For forty years Mr. Kirk has been busily at 
work improving the physical, mental, and spiritual 
welfare of the poorest of poor children. The fittest 
reward for such a display of zeal and energy is the 
satisfaction which he must of necessity feel that his 
life’s work has produced such splendid results on the 
coming generation. But, as the Marquis of North- 
ampton has pointed out in a letter to the press, 
there must be a large number of people who would be 
glad to take the opportunity presented by the com- 
pletion of forty years’ faithful service of sending some 
au ions towards a presentation of money to Mr. 
Kirk. It is the most practical way of showing our 
gratitude for the excellent services which he has 
rendered during the past forty years to the children 


a ps . tion has been approved a Princess Chris- 
bain, St. Helier, Lord Kinnaird, the Ven. Arch- 


never before 


One Cash Gift of 815. 


ONE CASH 
GIFT OF . 


£100 


One Caeh Gift of 810. 
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deacon Sinclair, the Lord Mayor of London, and many 
other notable people, and it now remains for the 


cheques and 
and Co.,” and 
Testimonial Fund, Mr. W. 
Mansions, London, W.C. 


> fee 


STOLEN PICTURES THAT HAVE NEVER 
BEEN FOUND. 


Tue theft from Mr. Wertheimer’s house the other 
night of the two priceless oil-paintings by Gains- 
borough and Sir Joshua Reynolds, serves to remind us 
how seldom either this particular type of robbery is 
found out, or restitution made voluntarily. 

Tho other stolen Gainsborough—the Duchess of 
Devonshire—was, of course, the exception that proved 
the rule; and even in that case, the thief, Adam 
Worth, kept the picture by him for twenty years, and 
only gave it up on his death-bed. 

On the other hand, Sidney Cooper’s “Monarch of 
the Meadows,” stolen from Mr. J. D. Allcroft, has 
never been recovered, any more than has Whistler's 
masterpiece, “A Portrait of Child,” which was cleverly 
Brueopranted while in transit between London and 

aris. 

Most of the pictures stolen from the late Ear! of 
Suffolk's collection, under such sensational circum- 
stances as made the crime something more than a 
nine days’ wonder, were discovered afterwards cun- 
ning) hidden under the crown of one of the arches 
of Blackfriars Bridge; but two of the best were 
nie and are so to this day. 

Neither has Bertholon’s “The Seine at St. Denis,” 
stolen in 1902, turned up yet; nor Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’ “Countess of Derby,” purloined many tom ago 
from the ancestral home of the Earls of that ilk; 
nor any one of the £15,000 worth of old masters locted 
in 1877 from Woodville Lodge, Sussex. 

Are these mysterious robberies, or, at all events, 
the bulk of them, the work of art monomaniacs? It 
would almost seem so, since to turn the stolen pro- 
perty into money would be, under ordinary circum- 
stances, a practical impossibility. 


10 Cash Gifts of 85 each, 
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£500 A YEAR FOR LIFE. 


500 Cash Gifte of 81 each. 
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AU the surnames depicted in the sketches will be found printed in a list of surnames which we have compiled, and which will be sent free on receipt of a sam: 
Ma pply to Room 7, “ Pearson's Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Only surnames which appear in this ie will be advedtted. f - 


Full conditions governing this competition appeared in nuniber 858, and will appear again shortly. 
<< Cur across 
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“SNOWBALLS” BY THE BILLION. 


SNowBaLL prayers, of a akin to that which 
has recently been Giving roe to grave disquietude 
in the minds of certain r-sensitive persons, are 
not of modern origin. nm the cortrary, there is 
reason to believe that the principle involved, namelr, 
that of each ai ee doubling, trebling, etc., 
each missive received, was recognised and acted upon 
by the Chinese nearly 2,000 years ago. 

It has been employed, too, in India on many 
occasicns; the last being just prior to the outbreak 
of the Mutiny, when one day a native entered a 
village in Oude, carrying two chupettins, or cakes, 
and ordered the person who took them to make ten 
more and distribute them amongst the surrounding 
villages, giving similar instructions to each indivi- 
dual to whom he delivered them. 

How this scheme works, a simple arithmetical 
calculation will show. At the first remove ten times 
ten people (100) will know that something unusual 
is afoot ;' at the second remove, one thousand; at the 
third remove, ten thousand ; and so on up to the eighth 
remove, when the news will have been communica 
to one thousand millions of people. 

This, of course, if each individual faithfully keeps 
the ball rolling, so that the chain remains unbroken. 
But, naturally, this never happens. And luckily! Or 
long ere this every man, woman, and child in the 
whole wide world would have received, not one onls, 
but many millions of copies of this latest snowball 
prayer, sup to have been originally written by 
the mythical “Bishop Murrell.” 

This prayer, it may be stated, is intended to be 
copied out nine times by the recipient, and each 
copy sent to a different person, each of whom in his 
turn should, if he follows instructions, send it to 
nine others. But fully 99.99 per cent. of recipients 
must disregard instructions. Were it otherwise, the 
Post Office would long ere this have been bankrupt 
of stamps, and the whole lation of these islands 
would be engaged as auxiliary postmen in delivering 
letters to themselves and everybody else. 


Srozs: “I read that the ancient suitors of Egypt 

mad to tapers their love-lattens ca — a 
enn : y Jove, su angry, an 
returned all the letters taxening tiem at him!” 
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SERIAL STORY, 


TOYS OF FATE. 


A Homan Drama Written by STACEY BLAKE. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE. 
‘¢ This is Not the Man.” 


a? You are the English, 
after you. I can tell her 


panish manner. 


One 
laughed Ellicott, answe after the 8 
f here ne hae Veja lives.” 


man has got the worst in Casalarreina. 
Mother Zarzuela held up her hands in frank disapproval 
o* that person, eo 


She did not know where the Padre had gone. He had 
not mentioned his (she had been out gossiping 
at the time), and she‘did not know when he would come 
back. Indeed, someone in his absence had called and left 
a letter, and the letter, like as not, was of importance, 
as letters sometimes are. Not that she could see the use 
of them, when the: ‘was 80 easy to use and so much 
uicker, but she s learned people liked to use their 
Seraing: She got the letter in her bosom, because 
strangers sometimes walked upstairs to the Padre’s room. 
By her faith, no one could teach her aught of prudence. 
She ta’ked incessantly, like most very foolish 
the more because there was little necessity for and 
Ellicott went away with an augmented respect for the 
priest’s patience. : 
It was quite dark now. _The darkness comes on quickly 
so far South as this. But it was a kind of | 
aTxnese, Roem in omg sa street, ol obj pags 
ainly visible, though ey were softened, a1 
i to fill in details ; 


agination had 
‘ He felt some eagerness and- exeitement. The emotion 
‘was much like that which had filled him when he had been 
waiting to escape from Portmoor. “He was going to liberty. 
Here was to be the accomplishment of the k 
Here at least-wae the beginning of the end. 
started up the narrow 
He went forward 
up to the convent. had been 
more than once. At. the. 


convent Pde would be og tt rhs - 
comin keep. Then he reac corner turne: 
eta vi-onets. The ground was rough here, — = 


e fea 

odd chumps of eaten wl tle and 
oot g agen yu geass the wall to listen. He thou 

he heard s sound o brag apie. i eomeone sioving. ie 

discovered no , but he could hear the “pad-pad” of 

hoofs on the eomewhere in the distance. ) 

was travelling with haste. 


He did not know it was the Padre Veja. He ‘went on, 
still treading quietly, and peering ahead and about him. 
He knew no reason why he should move cautiously, but he 
did so more by obedience to a kind of instinct any- 
thing else. Indeed, a man who has been fighting circum- 
stances and outrageous fortune for any time grows into the 
habit of being on guard. 

He fancied he saw the little dark oblong of the door in 
the wall a little way ahead, and he moved forward, intend- 
ing to make sure of this, and then to hide himself among 
the bushes of cactus where he could keep it in view without 
himself being seen. 

He crept along the side of the wall till he got to the 
break in the stonework, which proved to be, as he thought, 
a door let back into the thickness of the wall. It was nail- 
studded and more a and when he pressed his body against 
it there was not of a give. ; 

He listened again for a moment. The hoof-sounds were 
quite near now. The rider was evidently passing at the 
bottom of the hill, and a slowing off of the hoof-beats 
sxdicated that he was slackening speed to go under the 
ga wa e 

To this circumstance must be attributed the accident that 
Ellicott was not shot dead where he stood, for behind a 
clump of cectus not a dozen yards away crouched Juan 
Asperillo, with a finger on the trigger of a revolver. 

The hoof-falls reached the S 's ears as well, To 
have finé .. that moment t have brought the rider 
stumbling up the path to find out what was the matter. 


Don't ‘forget to buy the March ROTAR = 
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and in that moment there was no concealment of thought. 


For Asperillo guessed shrewdly who came a-saddle so 

swiftly towards Casalarreina, for he had seen the priest 

art, and he did not want the intervention of Father 
Veja just at that moment. 

t the next instant Ellicott, seeking cover himself, came 

face to face with him, and eye to eye with the revolver, 


Ellicott gave a harsh little laugh. 

“So this is another of your traitorous games,” he said, 
standing up stiffly in front of the other, and somehow he 
eeemed to grow bigger in his anger, which, slow-rising, 
pe so much more terrible a thing than the passion of 
the Southerner. “It has been all a plas, has it—a acheme 
to murder me, eh?” x 8 

The rigid set of his face and the wide-open eyes were 
perceptible even in the gloom. 

The Spaniard looked hate into his face. He covered 
Ellicott with his pistol. The sound of hoofs from below 
came ly on their ears as the rider reached the cobbled 
street. Ellicott knew it was for fear of the proximity of 
that rider that the other stayed his finger on t wen 

’ For a brief breathless second or two the ears of both of 
them were on the sound, an in ing element in 
this —— % ice more—and unconsciously—the Padre 
bic = come between the lives of these two men. 

deed, one finds that those who come between—those 
vee ee and those who diem} lives ag eae more 
often not unconscious 0. j hey are playing 
in others’ destinies, ae 

It is the little things that count in life, the little things 
that shape the big ones. For at this moment, while these 
two stood face to face waiting for the hoof-sounds to grow 
faint, Shebah Zorzi, on the other side of the wall, was 
coming across the garden. 

Asperillo spoke over the sight of his pistol. “I’m not 
sure that ~ could expect anything else,” he said in a 
voice that a subtle su; tion of exultation in it, like 
one about to make the victorious move in a di 
game. “Now, if you had been an honourable man, one 
could had an affair in the open. We could have 
ae it with a pair of pistols—eh? But since you are— 
what you are, you can expect no more than you gave. 
You.see, you have ruined two lives—hers and mine. More- 
over, there is the question of the blood-debt you owe to her. 
In killing old Israel Zorzi ear-marked your 
own life. One does not recognise here degrees of killing. 
It is ea life for a life. No, you don't! Keep quite still, or 
I will shoot. You caught me napping like that once!” 

It had been an infinitesimal movement on Ellicott’s part— 
a the heaving of his chest as he took a deep 
‘breath. 

“ Must you be a fool right to the end?” he said hoarsely. 
“You see, I have sought her out—Shebah Zorzi. Should I 
have done so had I been guilty!” 

“Why not?” laughed Asperillo bitterly. “You did not 
know I should be here to oppose you.” 

“Yes, I did know.” 

“You lie as.ever. How could og know!” 

“ Because I knew that the Padre had sent you a letter. 
I did not seg it, but I saw your name and address 
East India ks. He shawed me the letter, and asked 
me to direct him to the address. And then he told me of 
this place—Casalarreina and the convent—and of the 
sefiorita, whose name he did Bow know, but whose descrip- 
tion, coupled with the facts that you had journeyed there 
ns business that had this girl as your objective, and 
that the Padre had urgent need to send you communica- 
tion concerning her, led me to suppose that this was none 
other than She Zorzi.. And so I have come, because I 
want to tell her what has been done, because she can prove 
that I am innocent.” 

“Yes, some of that is true,” retorted rillo, “You 
met Mi yes. You found out that Shebah Zorzi was 
here. Now, you were a fugitive. If you stayed in Eng- 
land, it was only a question of time when you would be 
arrested. You were in search of sanctuary yourself. Why 
not Casalarreina? Why not to be near her? And if it 
was a good place for her to hide in, why not you? Oh, 
curse you! Don’t you think I can see through your 


story?” 

There was a blaze in the man’s very voice, the emphasis 
of hate in every word. His hate was like a seething pot 
that was just on the point of boiling over. It was the 
ag rg og moment when he would fire, and Ellicott 

ew it as plainly as eon a he could see the — 
which went to the finger that pulled the trigger. he 
did what was only left for him to do. 
on sprang to one side at the very moment that Asperillo 


An unarmed man who faces a loaded revolver has not 
much spporrmily for brilliant tactics. Ellicott received 
the bullet even as he eprang, and while his feet were off 
the ground. He made no sound, but he stumbled the next 
moment as tho ei Ae Bee bees Sippel Sp, and. thon he 
slipped clumsil Sows on the ground. At the very moment 
the shot was fired Shebah Zorzi, with heart beating ‘ 
was oh the act of unlocking the little gate in the thickness 
of walls 

By the exef€ise of some management she had got posses- 
sion of the key. The matter of slipping out was not 
difficult at this hour. She struggled for some moments 
with the obstinate lock. It was almost more than her 
strength could overcome. Then the sound of the shot 
broke on her ears, Her heart stopped still. The next 
instant she was gripping the key fiercely. The metal of 
it cut into her flesh, but she did not relax her pressure for 
asecond, Then the lock turned and the door came slowly 


She stumbled out into the open and ran across the few 
aig of ground to the clump of cactus whence the sound 

ad come. She saw a figure standing upright in the 
GarWho is it?” she gasped, with her breath comin 

“ ’” > Wi r breath com: and 
pring rttly an Hhowen aw bad Dose Fnaig: . 

“T,” answered rillo in a fierce, suppressed voice, 
“ And I have See, he is her” 


our bird. 
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mut . “We must not stay 
heard. That Padre—ha! He is a fox.” 


on the enve met Miguel im a lodging-house by the' 


“Dead!” she ejaculated under her breath. “I heard 


the shot.” 


“T don't know. Let us look. And if not——” He was 
ing something in his waist-belt, “But, quick!” he 
Someone may have 


“Strike a match,” she whispered huskily. “Let me 


look at him—at my—at the man who murdered my 
father.” 


Asperillo bent down and struck a match in the shelter 


of his hands, so that the light of it would not be seen from 
afar. It glimmered blue for a tense second or two, while 
the girl stoo over the man who had been shot down: 
Then the light came yellow, and the gleam of it fell upon 
Ellicott’s white face. 


A sudden litle cry broke from the girl’s lips, in whichi 


seemed to concentrate a dozen emotions, 


“ This—this,” she uttered brokenly, “is not the man.” 
The match fell from Aspcrillo’s fingers, burnt but half 


throu 


ie What is that?” he gasped. “ What do you mean! This 
5 pet ii Ellicott he was called. He murdered your 
er. - 

“Murdered my father?” echoed Shebah in a lifeless 
voice. “Yes, but he was not the man I e . You 
told me it was the man upon whom my father had gone out 
to take vengeance—for my sake. is man has never 
been anything to me.” 

“ Madre de dios! Then who was the man!” articulated 

illo through dried lips. 
His name was Vincent Hartley.” 

“Dear Heaven! What!” The words-came as though 
from a shrunken throat. 

“He was the man who married me—tricked me. Ho 


told me afterwards it was a false marriage. The wedding 


ring he ve me I threw into the sea——' 
By saints, sefior, what is going forward!” 

It was the Padre Vejs. He could hardly speak for the 
rush of his breath. That good man had heen into. his own 
house and discovered that. the letter he had left. for 
Asperillo was in the bosom of the ancient Catalins. And 


?” he demanded breathlessly. 

voice, 
fool in the 
think I—have 


The Padre Veja uttered some things that were nof’ 


prayers in expressing acquiescence in 


ot Te more! call f-— fool is enough, 
“To mere ® fool is. not » ™: 
friend,” he seid. he felt in his cassock for meeetitnes 
He pulled out a stump of candle and some matches. When 
he got a flame he guarded it carefully with his hands, and 
he turned it so that the light fell on the white face of the 
man who lay unmoving on the qroané 

“Let me hold it for you,” interposed Shebah, with a 
ee instinct of a womah who knows what is wanted. 


rillo’s opinion 


took the camdle from the priest's hands and shielded . 


it carefully, leaving him free to do what was necessary. 
hid quick skill he slipped a hand inside the Englishman's 
coa’ 

“No, he is not dead,” he said. 

A muttered ejaculation of thankfulness broke from 
Asperillo. “I think I shot him in the leg, he exclaimed. 
“T believe in falling down he must have ed. his head 
against a stone. Yes, there is blood on his head.” 

“And blood pouring from his leg,” said the Padre. 
“Now, if it is an a severed there will be trouble. 
Shine your light here, sefiorita.” 

“No, my father; she is ‘seftora,’” interposed Asperillo, 
jealous to defend the woman's honour even at this moment. 
‘ She was married to that man—to Vincent Hartley. Only 
it was outside the law—a false marriage.” 

“Ha!” The Padre looked up for a moment. “That 
makes a difference,” he said softly while he never ceased to 
work at what he had in hand. Yes; that was not known 
before . . no. My daughter, why did you let us 
believe you had sinned . . . in that way? : 

“TI sinned in being a fool,” she answered fiercely, the 
while she bon pd eyes on the Padre’s hands as he slit 
up the wounded man’s trouser leg with a penknife. “And 
I have kept silence because I have been ashamed—that I 
was deceived. I wished to have no name here, but to hide 
for ever, to forget the past—to cut away from my life all 
that had gone. And I was silent.” 

“So, we ht many thinge,” murmured the Bsa 
“ Ha, now, here is the wound! Name ofa saint! How it 
bleeds!” 

Asperillo was feexing the left sleeve of his shirt into 
strips. It was made of the soft white linen that is loved 
in Spain. The priest took the strips without comment, and 
bound them with some skill about the wound. 

“They must be tight—yes—or he will bleed to death. A 
bad night’e work. this . . . yes Theevil that men do 
spreads like mildew. Because you were deceived, my 
gang hiee many dives ave been set he le 8. 
A stone thrown into the water circles ri upon far 
banks. So . Ee i 
you more than his word afterwards that it was a false 
marriage—that the law would hold it falee?” 

“ What do you mean, my father?” broke in Asperillo. 

“T mean, he was-a man without scruples, and——” 

He stopped because Ellicott’s eyes were open. And the 
were ehi ng beighy = the candle light—shining wit 
some sort of un anding in them. And then Ellicott 
spoke all at once, with eagerness in his voice, like one 
awakened from eleep to the’sudden contemplation of a new 


idea. 

“ What is that you are saying?” he questioned. “Was 
she—were "—he turned his gaze on the girl—“ were 
you married to Vincent Baiey! 

A gust of wind came and blew the candle out, for all 
her care of the flame. _ 

“Yes, we were married,” she whispered; “and after- 
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wards he declared it was a false marriage—that he had 


tricked me ” lig Beast 
“And you were saying, Le 
“I dont know what I was saying,” responded the priest, 
feeling for the matches with one hand, whi 


ther pressed on the bandages. “My tongue runs away 
ied, It is all that is left for the —to talk. Only 
seeing that this man—what do you him? Ha! Those 
droll English names—Hartley . . « , seeing that he 


id of her. I don't know. Evil u 
es ae guessing in the dark, eh? Now, here is a light. 


and injure you; that man cannot, anyhow, be married to 


“ They are fs Hee —- on their 
wedding tour—what they call in England the honeymoon. 
Shebeh hande tecbled so that the wax of the candle 
fell hot on the Padre’s hands, calling a word of warning 
from him. ee 
“Where—where are they?” she cried with sudden fierce- 
ness; “ where?” , 
Ellicott looked out whence the wind blew and the sound 
of the sea came. there was on his face a tired, 
uzzled expression as though the tangle of his life were 
much for him to straighten out. . 7 
“They were out there twenty hours "60 in a boat, 
he eaid wearily; “we picked them up on Creole, but 
they took to boate with the rest of the crew when she 
to sink. And I don’t know where they are now.” 
“Dios! They would make for Gibraltar!” ejaculated 
Asperilio. ; 
Yes, yes, perhaps; I don’t know,” muttered Ellicott, 
giving a groan of pain. “Er—where have you shot me?” 
“In the leg, sefior,” answered Asperillo thickly. “And 
may I be punished for it.” . 
Another strip of your shirt, my friend, will be more 
to the point,” said the Padre gearlicatt y. 
Asperillo tore off another _— o@ linen, and he helped 
to tighten it round the injured limb. : 
“At least, you got me out of Portmoor, didn’t you?” 
observed Ellicott with a grim smile. 
“And I helped to you in,” returned Asperillo re- 
morsefully ; “and, Cielos! how much more have I done!” 
“ But here come others,” said the 
at the gate in the wall. “Ha! The 


The Mother 8 
swinging in her hand. And two sisters followed at her 
‘The priest met her questions before they were 


heels. 
uttered. 

“A little accident . . . this,” he eaid. “The man 
is hurt. A little affair that has come out of a mistake. 
The question is, can you find temporary accommodation 
for him—say, till the morning, or are we to take him down 
to my house?” 

The woman with the grave, impassive eyes swept a 
glance about the strange group, at the man lying on the 
ground, at the priest busy with the bandages, at Asperillo 
eagerly helping him, and at the girl bending over protect- 
yi aay flame of the etump of a candle with her hands. 
About them the prickly heads of the cactus blotted on the 
= and the long, weird growths of the aloes stuck up 

e menacing arms. 


“Yes, he had better be brought inside—at least, for the 
present,” said the Mother Superior gently. “Something 
must be got to put him on.” 

She said something to the two nuns who were peering 
from behind her with pale, frightened faces. They ran 
back, and presently returned ing”’some object between 
them—a kind of wooden stretcher with handles at each end. 
The Padre knew what it was. It was a thing to carry the 
dead on. It was none the worse for that. 

Between them they got the wounded man on it, and 
with the priest at one end, and Asperillo at the other, they 
bore him into the convent by way of the gate in the garden 
wall. Ina room apart from the rest, indeed, which was 
an anteroom to the chapel, a mattress was placed for him. 

And thus Jim Ellicott reached the light that had 
twinkled to him from afar over the sea when he had been 
sailing with death as his shipmate. 

The Padre briefly examined the wound again by an 
adequate light. 

“The worst is,” he pronounced, “I'm afraid the bullet is 
in. Now, that is more than I can manage . . . yes. 
At least, a wash of antiseptic would be well. I will go 

In this simple 


down and fetch my bottles. 

He went away down to the villa 
community he cared for bodies as as souls. And in 
tending the one he did not lose sight of the other. for it 
was his notion that a healthy soul should inhabit a healthy 
body. In shepherding th le he attended to their 
bodily ills with such simple knowledge of medicine that he 
possessed, and with much sym tee mich is a valuable 
quality in a healer. He knew his limits, however. 

“TI should feel easier with a doctor not so far away,” he 
confessed to Asperillo on the way down the hill. “it is a 
job for a good surgeon.” 

“ How far is the nearest?” asked Asperillo. 

fore; I told you. 


hard. 
Asperillo nodded. 
e 
's 


Thurs ta ony Tarte, tos, ba T bel 
is one in Tarifa, too, but lieve it Id to 
to Gibraltar. There are English pe Gers eA é 
Bit not? Perhaps it would be wise. The cost of a few 
pees does not matter. A westerly wind is blowing. A 
t could sail there in seven hours. And it would be 
quicker to come back in a steamboat. There are little 
one will go, father,” returned Asperillo, “And I will 
wil > . . i 
bring back the best doctor in Gibraltar.” ™ 
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You ought to read these stories, 


“The Questa o 


le he kept the 
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Tie left the Padre in the street and ran on ahead down 
to the quay. 

“To Gibraltar,” murmured the Padre as he a together 
his bottles and sponges and lint, and packe them ina 
basket such as the women use to take to market. “ Now, 
that other man may be in Gibraltar, if the sea has spared 
him—and the other woman. There has been enough 
éorrow. And vengeance is best left to the good God. 

He made haste, with his basket in his hand, down to 
the quay. But he was sixty seconds too late, for he saw a 
lateen sail raised ghost-like, with the wind filling it, bear- 
ing away from the quay out eastward to the sea. . 


CHAPTER FORTY. 
Love May Die. 

“Tue wisdom of destiny is open to doubt,” murmured 
the Padre pessimistically, as he watched the lateen sail 
melt into the darkness. He sighed, and turned his back 
on the water and went towards the Moorish gateway. 

Then, obedient to a thought, he turned on one side and 
went into the taberna. The news Mother Zarzuela had for 
him concerning the patient upstairs was disquieting. — 

“TI believe there is fever coming,” she said, with a 
doubtful shake of her head. “It comes so sometimes after 
a shock and after exposure. She has been asking, as much 
re I can make out, after the English sefior who rescued 

er.” 

“Ha!” The Padre wrinkled his brows. “He has had 
a slight accident, but it would be well not to tell her so. 
Little things, you know, make a difference—when one is 
ill, But I have sent for a doctor. By to-morrow he will 
be here. I shall come again myself—soon. I am wonder- 
ing whether you had not better have help in this nursing,” 
he added as an afterthought. “I will see. Perhaps one 
of the sisters . . . yes.” 

And the old man hurried up the cobbly street, with his 
Ha in his hand and with many thoughts marked upon 

ace. 

The climb up the steep path left him breathless. 

“Such adventures should have come forty years ago,” 
id said, half aloud to himself. “ All this is not fair on an 

man. 


° A . 

And then he went on faster than before, and almost 
came to gut in crossing the garden, where the path was 
a or he went that way. 

lf-way across he met Shebah. 

“Can I do nothing, my father?” she exclaimed. “I 
want to do something, to—to undo what I have done. I 
am not to be allowed near him—now.. I have been so 


is signed with your initials. It is written in 
- « and I cannot read it. But 


little note she had written at 
illo’s instigation. : 


d cast it to the four winds with prayers,” 
perhaps I can find work for you. 
ho is with Mother Zarzuela needs 


see. 
d he passed into the cloisters, and by them 
ee the little one eesbed chamber wherein Ellicott 


y- 

“Now,” he said, with an effort at cheerfulness—" now 
to dress the wound. It is to be deplored that I cannot get 
out _ bullet, ag Secvck seat for somebody. There are 

surgeons in Gi fs to-morrow evening one 
should be here.” - : 

“TI have been wondering,” said Ellicott, while the priest 

ured out his pungent antiseptic into a basin, “whether 

he Creole’s boats have reached Gibraltar. I should think 
so. The sea has been calm, Padre?” 

“Yes, yes; I should think there has been nothing to 
fear,” answered the priest ae “They might, of 
course, even have gone into Tarifa. ere is a good road 
there to Algeciras, and so across the bay to the Rock. 
You English all make for the Rock.” 

“Who has gone for the doctor?” 

“ Asperillo. 

“Ha!” 

“Yes, the fates seem mischievous,” observed the priest, 
interpreting the other’s exclamation. “What will happen 
there, I wonder—unless he has had his lesson here?” Te 
pointed to the wo imb. 

“Vengeance is best left to the law—and to Heaven. 
Not that the man—— What do you call him? Hartley 
« ._» Not that he is deserving of pity.” 

© deserves only ice,” answi icott gravely. 

“He deserv ly justice,” ered Elli 1 
“I am thi of the woman. You w he was on a 
wedding-trip?’ 

“Yes; it is bound to be bad for her. One may be sorry 
for her. Do you know her?” = 

There came a twist on Ellicott’s features. It may have 
been the pain of his wound. 
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“She was the woman I told you of,” he answered quietly 
— “the woman who broke her betrothal with me and after- 
wards repented.” 
“Dios! Repented when it was too late to save you! 
And she married your enemy afterwards? ” 
“Yes, when the evidence was all against me.” 
“Name of a saint! If there were fewer foolish women 
there would be less bad men. Now, she must have been 
very foolish, my friend. And a one may pity her.” 
llicott nodded, and he looked interrogatively at the 
priest as though he e more, For this old man 
seemed to be able to see into the heart of things. And he 
spoke again’ as he scrutinised the bandaging he had done 
outside by the feeble light of the candle. 

“It is hard to know whether it would be the most 
unl ppy thing for her to wake up to find that she was 
married to a villain or that she was not married at all.” 
“The first is certain,” returned Ellicott. “We don't 
know about the other. If he was truly married to Shebah 
Zorzi, then——” 

“The other woman would be free,” said the Padre 


slowly. 
“Yes,” murmured Ellicott, and he paused a moment, 
staring up at the ceiling. “What a horrible position!" 
“A woman at such a time would be badly in need of 
help,” observed the priest gently—“ meen ia need of pro- 
Sapng s Now, where would she look for it—and expect to 
it? 
Ellicott was silent. He did not seem to hear the other's 
words. He was gazing fixedly up at the ceiling, but his 
eyes seemed to be seeing beyond this. Perhaps he was 
looking back, tracing step by step the way he had come. 
Perhaps he was gathering together thoughts, that he might 
make a momentous decision, and saurehing the depths of 
his own mind, 
wig o 6 6 yon. pve her now!” asked the Padre 
eja, speaking ve wly. 
“No, “anid Ellicott. . 
(Another instalment next week.) 


AS CLEAR AS MUD, 

Wire: “It was a nice party, you say, John. I'm 
sorry I couldn't but am really glad that you 
enjoyed yourself. Gow was Mrs. G ut dressed— 
did you notice?” 

Husband: “Well, she wore one of those dresses made 
of what-you-call-it stuff, of a kind of a mixed shade 
and trimmed with what’s-his-names. I don’t remem- 
ber now whether it was cut low or not, or whether 
it had sleeves, but I know it had one or the other. 
Her hair was done up in the style like you see in 
pictures—you what I mean. I don’t know 
whether she had ge ges or not, but I expect 
she had. That's ut all, I think, that I noticed 
about eo you can easily tell from that how 


sha loo 
—-—-2i--—_—— 

“I surrose there is ty of room at the top in 
your business.” ay . 
“Hardly. I am a steeplejack!” 

ce eed 


Baers hy a fom oie 
ridegroom (eagerly) : does he say 
Bride (reading) : @DBo not come home, and all will 


be forgiven p? 
a 

“How is your new servant getting on?” 
“New servant! We have no new servant!” 
“Why, yes—Mary Ann.” 
“Oh, my dear, why, she’s been with us for almost 
a month! 

ef Gree 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 

“Ir is a serious problem,” said the young man 
thoughtfully. 

“What is?” demanded the older man, anxious to 
give the youDaer man the benefit of that wisdom 
that comes only with years. 

“Why, you see, I’ve 
explained the young man. 

‘That is a serious matter,” admitted the older 
man, 

“Not at all,” returned the young man, promptly. 
“It isn’t the question of marriage alone that bothers 
me, but a question of comparative values.” 

“I don’t believe I quite understand,” said the 
older man, ra teak th " " 

, it’s thig way,” explained the young 
men. My have my wife all Ted oat and everyting 
fixed for the wedding, and I thought it was scttl 
last night ; but to-day along comes a fellow who cffe™ 
me a motor at a in, and I’m sort of troubled 
about it. I can’t afford a wife and a motor, 872 
don’t seem to be able to make up my mind which = 
want more. The wife's a little cheaper at the start, 
but in the long run she'll cost a lot more’n a metor: 
and ae yet—”" 

“Well?” 


“I can’t help thinking that a good wife will lasd 
longer than a good motor, even if you keep away 
from stone walls and furniture vans. Suppose you 
had only £300, and a chance to get a motor or & 
wife, which would you get?” , 

“I think the price of motors will fall first,” said 
the older man. 

“I daresay that’s right,” returned the young man. 
Pky stand a better chance a rere 8 pod tuk 
‘or £300 next year than I will a ife. I think 
ier stick to the girl.” 


m intending to get married,” 
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manifestations of skin illness, but every form of skin | are offering # most valuable little family handbook 
YOUR SKIN trouble, whether slight or severe. That is why | on “Skin Troubles,” which embodies the latest results 
“Antexema” is so rapidly supplanting cold cream | of scientific research and knowledge in regard to the 
“ow to render it Healthy | +24 other such preparations. It does everything that | hygiene of the skin. Some of the skin troubles 
ae cold cream does, and a deal more. “Antexema” to in this little book are; Acne 
and keep it so 2 : eres , 
lad . cools, soothes, and comforts any roughened or irri- | Babies Skin Troubles, Bad Complexions, Bald- 
Evznrone realises the importance of wcamining tated skin surface, but, in addition, it heals, cures, | ness, Barber's Itch, Blackheads, Blotches, 
the health of the body and its various organs, but | and takes away the cause of irritation on discomfort. Burns and Scalds, Chilblaine, Corns and Bunions, 
there is a tendency to forget the importance of HOW “ANTEXEMA” CURES Dandruff; Delicate, Sensitive, Irritable, Easily 
maintaining the health of the skin. As soon as the 4 tive infl Chapped ; Skin Troubles the Ears, 
Wigestion is affected the sufferer from indigestion The philosophy liars peor ad Curasive When Eyes, Feet, Hands, and Scalp; Eczema (Chronic and 
notices that something is wrong, and an effort is | ence of “Antexems edt easly aff erstood. | f en | Acute); Eczema eg8, 
made to find a remedy, but it frequently hap; Antexema” is applied to any i nce Lah eee Facial Blemishes, Flushings, es 
that the health of the skin becomes affected without | & sort of artificial skin over it, and under this 8 | Rheumatic Eczema, Insect Bites, Leg Wounds, Lip 
any attempt being made to discover a cure for the and Chin Troubles, Lupus, Nettlerash, , ig: ot 
trouble. ptitude in dealing with the first signs ; Prickly Hest, Psoriasis, Ringy , Scabies, 
of skiri illness would prevent an enormous amount of Head, Scrofula, Seborrhea, Shingles, Ulcers, Warts, 
discomfort and even disfigurement, and if prompt and Wrinkles. General Hints on Diet are given, 
attention were always given in the first stages of the and a full list of the “Antexema” preparations, so 
frouble, serioug skin ailments, such as eczema, that the booklet may well be described as affording 
Pocrsesis, and many other unpleasant affections, would “infinite riches in a little room.” 
ome a thing of the past. SOME EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION 
PREVENT SKIN TROUBLES The following are some recent letters received : 
Speaking generally, serious skin troubles do not “© Antexems’ has cured a rash, from which I suffered 
make their appearance without warning. In the for a considerable time.” “‘ Antexema’ did more for 
majority of cases before severe skin troubles occur the eruption on my chin than anything I tried after 
the skin has been chefed, irritated, red or rough, or suffering from it for two years.” “IT am pleased to 
a breaking out or slight rash has occurred. This say that I tried ‘Antexema’ and found it thoroughly 
has failed to receive proper treatment, with the result enuine.” “I have tried nearly everything, but it 
that the trouble has continued, become worse, and is the only thing that I have found that will cure 
increased its hold upon the system. The path of spots on the face.” “‘Antexems’ is s marvellous 
wisdom is, therefore, to notice any signs of skin cure for such a serious trouble as eczema. Since 
illness immediately they appear, and to take steps 
for their removal. As one dresses every morning, 
it is very omy, By inking at the mirror, to see if 
the skin is perfectly healthy, and the slight trouble 
this involves will be amply repaid by the preservation 
of skin health, and the avoidance of skin blemishes. 
Surely this is sufficient reward for so small an amount 
of daily attention. 


using it I am a new man, and I recommend it to all 
who suffer from eczema.” “I have used ‘Antexema’ 
with beneficial results, and my skin has now regained 
its natural freshness.” “Mrs. —— feels most grate- 
ful for ‘Antexema.’ She has been a sufferer for 
some time from irritation of the —. but after 
applying Antexema’ for four nights she has received 
great relief.” 


‘; . ‘ BOUND bgt de ice ‘ OUR ial i el ia YOu 
_ Supposing, however, that the reader has a skin ‘ i i EXEMA ’ 

trouble of any description, what should be done to pe eS ae “Anterema” is supplied by all chemists at 1s. 1d. 
cure it? The first thing to do is to apply “Ant-| new and healthy cuticle is able to grow. “Antexema” and 2s. 9d., or will be sent direct, post free, in 


crema,” and thie should By done immediately, because | Protects the tender or faw auriae, and the medicinal | MS TISE2°s oo" cthe value_ of “Anteremay” ant 
Fost gs wus , : virtues 0 ntexema” are able to have iIree play. ‘ P ot 
commenced. 1 any irtaton ens, gis trequently | When you uag “Antexema™ you hare the sliatection | Mo™T0 Ova: Ousfamity. handbook gn “Sin 
: , ° 0! owing that you are using a remedy that was 4 : ' 
atop bed ae tes ; oeles ee your Particular aissaversd’ by a these doctor. “Antexema” is | Zroubles, —— Lei ee oe 
akin ailment will also gradually disappear. If taken | non-poisonous, is invisible on the skin, safe, and | Sond'with it a free trial sample of “Antexems,” £9 
vainawed befows it - pare ble b Tou ph bat cannot conceivably harm the tender ekin of the Pia with & Sat ie beta wr tering @ Laker 
remored before it is noticeable by anyone cls, but | youngest intane, #0 that there need be neither fear | St J™"yO titan the lito. book, together with a 
layed, the value hf Wi stesmal allvece soon become ei en ore HANDBOOK free trial of “Antexsma,” cond three penny Te 
ear to you, mention Pearson's ly, an ress your letter 
_ It may be noted that the claims made for “ Ant- With the object of mxpplying owe readers with in- | to The Antexema Company, 83, Castle Road, London, 
exema” are not Bimply that it will cure severe | formation in regard to and its care, we! N.W. 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. A THOROUGHLY USEFUL SKIRT FOR 4s. 64. HINTS FOR THE HOME. 
—— How, Medel, Pleas meet Ore’ Uhows sectanis, frban Cheientes wail ash —— 
Peppermint Cordial. Provided the herd —— oy ey cloth which is four yards long. Ifso, | Clean Frying-Pans 


less 42ins., you may be sure you have enough 
material wherewith to make the s seven-gore skirt here shown. | are eS aan sone Oey 


mortar - a But even if you have to buy, just at this season it is often possible to | When Washing Greasy Dishes 


will, I hope, suit your , 
ments, Mis _ teaspoonfuls = ground | however, that pee — E colour will return. 
ginger 0 of baking- complete without a founda- When You Have Your Daily Bath 
a half pounds of flour. Breit’ t will do well to slip- Dissolve in it a cupful of sea salt and you 


one 
three | tion, you 

ounces of dripping with one of treacle. | stitch a lining to the front 
it te. Grease a | breadth that it may slip easily 

Yorkshire pie-tin, the mixtare and bake | over the knees. -. - 
(Reply to WxvVzEIN.) By going over your tweed, 
Fig Dumplings. - before cu it out, with a 
Mix half « pound of flour into s quarter. of me al ell ay 

a d of ly chopped suet, add a quarter yak of future abet 


sugar, balf a.teaspoonfal of | , You know the broad rules 


will find it as invi; ting as if you had had a 
dip in the sea. if ou persevere in this dai 
you will find sonindlt wonderfully well. (Reply 
to Atice Star.) 
To Darken Brown Boots 

Put the boots on their “trees,” and with 
tepid water in which some soda is dissolved, 
and saddle soap, wash the boots. Donot make 
the leather very wet. Dry in the air, and 


a tal . A 
A for cutting-out most likely, . 
being: a Seeepocet al. ot teas but a hint or two regarding = a any good cream. (Reply to WER- 
eng Roe dumplings, drop into fast-boil- | this particular skirt may be Pica tae tas 
and cook at a gallop for one hour and soceyta our four eaning Lace. — 
ff of ma t out; ; ~ \ ver fine old lace can he beautifully 2 
ad : fold them across the J ; cleaned by being sewn in a clean piece of linen 


Beetroot Fritters. wi ‘ : Z and laid into oil all night. Place in 

hash of cold meat. First wash nice fag some. “een Pinches No, 17007. pattern Post free, from Pattern | ringe rele Ks for iinan minut 

some beyond the other. the "Srgurenens sctainee Heczistta Btrest, beget y- . Take 

beetroot, boil till tender, peel and cut in slices. | back breadth and one side Lenton, W. out the stite caret im the 

Thinly slice a raw onion, scald, dry it, season | breadth with the front edge thick cloth to dry, gently working it into shape. 

well with pepperand salt. Lay aslice of onion | to either selvedge and the hem towards the fold ; then, a little lower down, | (Reply to Lass.) 

a little herralag Dip pee pina a Ary fate frying orrngii mt the ie = fee ties eo ea ie on wn eel ane by children or adults should 
* ing it reverse wa three jeces 0: e rm Cc or shou: 

batter, or, better still, eggs and breadcrumbe, | wii) Sek ied a place on the double thickness of material; indeed, they | be well brashed and beaten once a fortnight. 


and fry a light brown. must, as each has to be cut in duplicate. By makigg use of the small | Let in the sun by open windows when possible ; | 
Baked Pig’s Fry- me left for the << the front-breadth pattern, allowing the hem | in this way the white dust which comes from = 
Cut up a pound of pig’s fry, lay itin a pie- it to extend on to the projecting piece of your stuff, you will easily have | the body is not allowed to lie on the creases of 
dish, © Set lew sage- | managed with four yards of 42-inch goods. the mattress covers. A rule ie to have 
ves, 1 Where, however, a pile surface renders it imprudent for you to reverse ria brushed ly one day in each 
wee i 


yards. 
in he hem may be made either with a shaped facing or may be turned | Eggs in Cakes. 
and a half of r and cover the up, pinched at intervals, and finished with Prussian binding. In making cakes, whatever eggs are to sient 
meat with them. Fill Gish with water or - >CS0OC< be used shoul be added after the other ine SC »’) 4 
second stock, and bake for two hours and a half s MIND YOUR LIPS. gredients are well mized. By o ing this i, 
in a moderate oven. Serve hot. ; be senlly pasty, Bae ee ee but without the least | rule two will be found to as in aA 
suspicion of thickness. Their colour, too, should be of bright red, not only enriching the cake and making ie fight as threeg a 
— ee would be added at an earlier stage of the=’ y) 
is i 


P y 

uarte flour, So many girls when reading pull and pinch their li roceedings. a 7 {: 

Ty = — <2 of wae causes the flesh to swell, and in a very short time a palr of ugly, thick-lipe e Varnished Wall-Paper amy Ht 

with enough water to make it into a firm peng is the result, Unfortunately, this unbecom blemish is not easy to cure. Has many advantages. It is most advisable : ‘W 

‘a cloth in a rall and boil for one and | The P saps of touching the lips must first be abandoned, and the lips | ¢,, pastages, bed-rooms, bath-rooms and chil- 

gently rabbed with cold cream two or three times a day. dren'’srooms. It is extremely dorable, and can . void 
Foe in a acacia ae eadring’ Bhs should aleogee thoes | bgeetely washed with a Httle soap and water * 
and roast under the froqeentiy. pair of woolly gloves when reading or studying. She slhou 088 | after an infectious illness, walls thus papered 
arg the ping wo Uathoth le il brown about her to correct her directly they notice her hand raised to her face. can be washed with disinfectant, and 0 the®. 
- Serve, in a separate dish, meat, expense of repapering is avoi shab’ 

ened Chenee Bat Catone: THE supreme gate cally i wectie: sre tn furnishing and anctiee cond of varnish aan De Kept *e ’ 

three or four large Spanish onions, decoration, which should be guided by a few simple ideas. The first of ight Fees: And What it Does for the k } 
( 
‘ 


se 
z 
i 
Tar 
Beg 
: 


woah wad peal 6 om, cut into slices rather more | these is : “ Confine yourself to what is needed;” the second is: “Let the mae , 
an inob thick, and place in a single | few essentials be good for their purposes,” and the third is: “ Tet them be | __;4 £004 that e bitions person may eat with 
layer on a buttered dish. | Season with Pepper | as beautiful as is consistent with use and durability.” epkel iapeoxenent Sets own 
. ih the onions ole ry it The commonest fault in the furnishing of to-day is the overabundance fice was cured completel thie wretched 
— = each | of everything. Pictures upon walls are good, but many pictures in a room sffliction byiheuse of Gra v Nuts, Ghe sara: 
the ee destroy one another. Their abundance makes them useless. “For vor wT ane jal sc mae bal 
One good picture is not only better than many poor ones, it is aleo better bilio and extreme constipation, and 


hot dish so as to form a good dozen F 
P: Poar thick brown gravy round and — Tipenun pean AS a TAU eomaies Saaeial riiete ak to | suffered from most dreadful headaches which 
paki light for a time is the right one. sometimes lasted three or four days at a time. 
Orange Wine. immniessl Grape-Nuts food os Jo my notice abeass five 
le q m first, used 
For making this wine it is best to select IN CASE OF FIRE. If because I liked it, without apy thought that 


quite ripe oranges. Peel them and cut in half | Never leave young children alone in a room with a fire unless proper | ;¢ might help my health. To m I 
f to | guards and fenders are in use, noted that burt Ghowliiee ai cap atonenle 
juice, and see that the press is closed Never leave clothes at a fire without someone to look after them, began to decrease, and gradually bat surely 


extract 
80 that the seeds do not through. Add d to bed lea: clothes where t! ibly become ignited. | 3; 
rach i of wegat $5 dank oe and never Ones w hey can possi e1gn: disappeared. I am now, and have been for 


sour} Pulleys from which the line may be hung may be to the kitchen | years from enjoy 
orange BE pace and one pound of sugar to each coiling ted are perfectly safe. J omy pompeely free them and 
‘ J th. 
sweet orange juice. When the juice | If a person’s clothes should catch fire, wrap them as tightly as possible | * « Everyone in my house now eats Grape- 
mate ia tise ages Soe ene eee of water | in a rug or blanket—indeed, anything woollen that comes to hand. | Nuts regularly; even my little two-year-old 
0 every fermenta- | This will extinguish the flame. ; irl likes it with her Postum Coffee (another 
tion is necessary. (Reply to AMATEUB.) When a house is on fire the first thing to attend to is the safety of the thing we are never without), and prefers it to 
T inmates. Do not lose your head ; our utmost to keep calm. If there an other cereal. It pu ber through a 
Take two plies Plocrtcl, pied Mone, aca ae wine peri ; never 
three quarte of milk and water in eq along the floor to the door or be Senne eee: eee aes the Grape. ate when other food could not tempt 
Balt should be thrown in as her to eat. It is the first food I intend to give 


pressed yeast and oneand s half ounces of eat. eee over -paraffin | 1y baby boy when I wean him. 


im, and he finds it coral 
regulates his bowels perfectly.” Name given , 


There’s a reason. 
Read the little book “The Road te 
Wellville” in each package. 


etarte in the March number of THE ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
price 4d. 


_ sing £50 in cash — (besides twelve 


Wan on the subject of rifle clubs, I would like to 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


In consequence of pressure on our space Mr. Geo. R. 
Sims’ article has held over till next week. 


TravELtER tells me that while making 5 journey 
recently on the Kent and East Sussex Railway, he 
was iabormad that the station-master of the Frit- 
tenden Road Station was only sixteen years of age. 
Can any reader of P.W. tell me a@ younger 
station-master? 
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the same subj “The Angel of the Revolution 
first ippeuret ae serial in 1808, and was after- 
wards issued in book form. It 

rint for some time, but owing to the constant 
eased arrangements have been made by the 

roprietors of this paper to include it in their well- 
Eacwn series of cee sare novels, and it may now 
be had at the railway bcokstalle. If you have 
any difficulty, send eight stamps to the book apr 
lisher at this office. Mr. George Griffith, the author, 
who died last year, was a most prolific writer, 
having published more than thirty novels since 
1893, besid es innumerable magazine articles. 


a.) : b> ; 
As you will see announced on the front beg of 
this number, we have paid another insurance claim, 
this time in connection with a cycling accident. 
We take this opportunity of remindir.g readers that 
each copy of Pearson's Weekly contains an insurance 
coupon for £1,000 against eath by accident to & 
passenger train, in which a reader was trav ling, 
@ coupon for £100 against railway accident (not 
necessarily to a train in which a reader may 
travelling), and for £100 against cycling accidents. 
In order to benefit by this generous insurance 6ys- 
. tem, it is merely necessary for you to fulfil the 
conditions which you will find on the coupon below. 


Every reader will be interested to hear that Her 
Majesty Queen Alexandra has presented a hundred- 
guinea trophy to be shot for by members of the 
clubs affiliated to the Society of Miniature Rifle 
Clubs, of agg gaa bdgeersy is Fe — 
weekly organ. is gracious on 

rt ‘6 a erful argument in favour Lord 
Roberts's e of making every man & marks- 
man, and at once di: of the ill-founded 
objections which some people entertain to such 6 
ue on the score that it fosters a Jingo spirit. 
No woman has a kinder heart than our Queen, 
and the fact that she has thought fit to entoatere 
good shooting in so practical a fashion = y 
proves that me ig convinced of its enormous value 
to the Empire over which she reigns. Every man 
reader of thi should do his best to win the 
trophy. It " not beyond your reach. You don 
need years ractice at an open-air range t 

ualify for i pa you do in the case of the Kin 8 

rize. You have only to join a miniature rifle 
club in your locality, and a few hours’ practice a 


’ 
the is how is it that fragile-looking bicycles 
me bat 


on ped of it makes him look, by comperi- 
gon, much fatter than he really is. People who 
find it easier to go sideways through a doorway 
should, for the same reason, never out with a 
person who looks rather like a walking-stick with 
a hat on. A nice roomy tricycle is the best machine 
for Daniel Lamberts. There is plenty of room 
between the shafts, so to speak, and, as they can- 
not fill all of it, the space on either side makes 
them look rather smaller, 


Jamu sends a tangled skein of love, which, 6o far as 
she ig concerned, does not get much sympathy 
from me. She was “very chummy” with a young 
man, and then she thought it best to break wit 
him—this on account of the action of some mis- 
chief-maker. Now she is told by a friend that it 


week will make you a good shot. Send postcard is clear to everybody that the unfortunate young 
for full iculars to the editor of SmrtH’s man is still desperately in love with her. “Don't 
WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. ou think,” asks Jam, “that he ought to hide his 


eelings or else tell me if he expects me to be the 
same to him secretly as we were before? Shall I 
return his kindness or shun it ?” ——————_ y; 
Jam, I think precious little of your behaviour. 
First you practically jilt a young man, then you 
are annoyed with him for showing that he still 
loves you, and finally you ask whether you shall 
return his love or shun it. I don’t think you are 
capable of returning the love he has for you, and I 
trust—for his sake—you will definitely make up 
Nd pind to “shun it,” and co let his wound in 
me heal. 


mention that the editor of Surra’s WEEEty is offer- 

Id, silver, 
and bronze m ) to the members of the clubs 
affiliated to the Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs. 
The competition is for teams of four men each, 
who have to score a given number of points between 
them. Members of those clubs not yet affiliated 
to the Society should render themselves eligible to 
compete by seeing that their club is affiliated witk 
as little delay as possible. 

“I am sorry to say,” writes Branx, “that I 
am always having unpleasantnesses with my wife. 
It is entirely my own fault, and when I am at 
my work I think over the sharp things I have said, 
snd ‘long to rush home there and then and say 
how sorry I am and that I will never, never be 
sharp again, but always aston neh and gentle. 
Yet that very same day I will arrive home feeling 
tired, my wife's very first words will pernepe irri- 
tate me, and there I am rude and _ unkind again 
to the best woman in the world. I do wish you 
could help me.”———————I am sure I can, Branx, 
and the many that are like you at the same time. 
Where you make the mistake is in letting your 
“tiredness” get the upper place in your mind as 

‘ou trudge home. You mustn't think about that. 

eep your thoughts on those moments of the day 
when you were regretting the sharp things you 
had said and were longing to rush home and Saiave 
differently. Then you will open the hall-door with 
all the part of your nature uppermost, and 
you will hava no further cause for regret. 


H. M.’s people have taken a great dislike to H.M.’s 
chum use he (the chum) “does not look 
in the face when he is speaking to you.” ey 
maintain that he must have done something that 
is not very creditable, and H. M. is verf di 
about the matter, because he is convinced hid chum 
is a good sort and that his trick of avoiding the 
gaze m3 merely a habit.——+— It is a very un- 
sale ha oo ge M., Ver one that ey 
rejudices people against its possessor. It does 
el necessarily imply that the man has done any- 
thing wrong, but it usually means that he is a 
shifty sort of person, with habits of which he would 
not like pesple to suspect him. I do not for a 
moment say this is the case with your chum; it 
may be the result of mere nervousness. But I 
think you might tell him of his unfortunate trick 
and encouragé him to “look the whole world in the 
face.” If he resents your kind advice then I should 
begin to believe there ié something in your people's 
suspicions. 


F. C. had ta do some shopping for his wife the other 
any. In each of four shops he should have received 
a farthing change, but on reaching home he found 
he had three fathings and one half-sovereign. The 
mistake was clearly made at one of the four shops. 
“I am not going to tell Fry what I did,” writes 
F. C., “but my wife said that my action was wrong. 
We nearly had high words over it, and have now 
decided to ask you what was the correct thing to 
have done.”———————There is no question ut 
it, F. C. You should have gone to each shop in 
turn, asking if any mistake had been made in 
ving change, until at one you were told that 
nalf-a-sovereign had been given away. In_ cases 
like this people are apt to think: “Oh, it doesn’t 
matter; so-and-so has a big shop and can afford to 
lose this.” Apart from the morality of the thing, 
that is not the point. It is not the proprietor who 
suffers, it is his poor assistants. there is any 
deficit in the till they have to make ft good. The 
rule is quite just, otherwise there would be 
a temptation to some people to abstract money 
and put it down to “wrong change,” knowing they 
would not have to pay up. But consider what the 
loss of such a sum means to a shop assistant 
earning from 15s. to 80s. a week. 


Here is Rosesup’s remarkable romance: “Night 
after night,” writes Rosssup, “I find myself dream- 
ing of you, and it has gone so far that it has 
caused me much oo my last dream I 
saw you on a nei ouse-top with a co 
of P.W. in your fand, pes | as resin I looked a 
you waved it at me. Please inform me of the 
reason, and if you know anything that would pre- 
vent me dreaming of you.” Ah, Rosr- 
BuD, Rosssup, why seek to shatter these strange, 
sweet dreams? Were you angry with me, Roszsvup, 
for waving at you from a house-top? Think of the 
danger I went through all to wave you those deep 
outpourings of my heart, which my poor pen can- 
not express. Fate has d » Roszsup, that we 
shall never meet, but in your dreams we can hold 
sweet converse; why spoil it? Of course, #f you 


Note.—A vencilecase will be awarded to each reader whose letter is 
or whese suggestion for a title ie used. 
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are really annoyed, I am_ very sorry, but it is 
difficult to see what I can do in the matter. It is 
rather a serious position for me, because what 
respect can you have for a middle-aged old editor 
who goes climbing teeta in the small hours of 
the morning? I suspect that you were reading 
this page late one night, dreamed of me as the 
result, thought of your curious dream all day, and 
so dreamed of me again—and so on. Every time 
the thought of me arises in your mind, Rostsvp, 
banish it sternly. The dreams will soon pass then. 


Recentiy I advised Smoxer, who was puzzled as to 
which side of a railway-carriage he ought to squeeze 
into when there are four on each seat, that the 

roblem is always solved for the ninth man by 
is catching the i of one of the eight. The 
person whose eye catches gets uncomfortable 
and has to move up. Now comes G. B., who 
says that he invariably sits down on the side 
opposite from that where room is made for him. 
e does this as a pe return for the politeness 
that has caused the movement.———————Very 
nice of you, G. B., but there is a fatal objection 
to your plan. If both sides made room, you, 
following your polite peactics, would have to sit 
on the floor. I think that to say “Thank you very 
much,” with a winning smile, and with a repellent 
frown at the other side, is the best form of Ppolite- 
ness in the circumstances, 


In a recent issue a paragraph 
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stating that 
ng-machine record of a well- 


made such a statement. 


been made by anyone but singer whose name 
appears on the label. Obviously, Patti, Melba, 
and Caruso would not sing for a company unless 
a sure only their own voices were repro- 
uced. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims tn respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 
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LIFEBUOY SOAP 


SS = : ; The Great Disinfectant. } 
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For Health and Home. 
For Toilet and Household. 
Keeps the Skin Healthy. 


4 yi Cleans and Disinfects. . On. 
KES HEALTH INFECTIOUS. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The name LEVER on soap is a guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


XPERT judges of whisky recog- 
) nise in Dewar's “ White Label ° 
such a combination of age, 
—. flavour and high quality as is 
rarely met with, eminent Doctors and 
Analysts recommend it on account of its 
‘superiority and wholesomeness. You may 
offer Dewars “White Label” to your 
guests with complete confidence. 


i Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, “‘ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, WG, 
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’ ” cca’ abs spe tae’ aine ase ai | Maybe a 
| breadwinner’s work makes.him peculiarly liable to cuts or lacerations; the boist::. 
Yy Y, youngsters are always ruaniig in to mother’ with bumps and. #; and house. 
“i YY f Wp abounds with painful knocks, burns, scalds, ant ‘sprains . forthe: ‘(airs ‘ex. 
{* Yyyy ee) "! "prudent is the.man who keeps a box of Zam-Buk handy 4n: his .desk-drawer, i: 
‘ire YOO"? v, “wy, 4 tool-chest, or in his pocket. And far-seeing is the housewife who takes. Gare to keep «2 
13 Wp, Gj G _ heme constantly ‘supplied with this pure and effective first ald. 
74 Wy , | Promptly: dressing -an injury with -Zan-Bak means speedy’ retist from smarting pain. 
! yh ij? y That's wy the children Wke it. But it means much more—that your hurt will .:ca1 
‘ , Y 7 = up quickly and perfectly, -without- festering, without gathering, and without harbo.: ing 
‘ . wif vr. _ filsease germs. ‘That's: why, the “grown-ups ps” like. it. 
"i . YY Yy Ly The secret of Zam-Buk’s ‘and painless healing ‘Hes: ‘fn ‘the fact ‘that it Imiietas 
3 \Y Yyyy ; Nature's own “healing by first intention.” it Is composed of pure vegetable saps 11 
ee, ae Yyy aay , J. valces, -which soothe ‘the pain’ and. valiay ‘inflammation by -Offective : antiseptic ard 
fy |QY =fffa “Yy 24,4 “germicidal action. 
( Y y YY, YW); Then Zam-Buk actually helps to knit the flesh together, or ‘to build new cells of 
_ yi Va ~—« wealthy ‘skin in the place, acting just as Nature does. 
; ee 1G ; WY ‘4 Pin your faith to-Zam-Buk, the natural a balm, and keep a box always handy 
WY , ~ ne the accidents that wilt: happen. 
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made on. Se “ Ft yphrens ” The . 
seen ok tke eatenntng'y jon ween will make you Look Well, Fee! Well and Keep Well. 


The very small margin of profit we place These family favourites ate composed entirely of Medicinal Herbs, and arc 
on our goods. warranted free from Mercury or other poisonous substance. They cleanse the 
stomach and bowels: invigorate the whole nervous system and give tone and 


y: 
energy to the muscles. event as PILLS have stood the test of over fifty 
years without the publication of testimonials. Parents ‘tana them to 
) thie children : friends recommend them to one another, and 
s BEECHAM’S PILLS RECOMMEND D THEMSELVES. 
. ti a 
GIVEN AWAY. . dee 6,000,000 BOXES SOLD ANNUALLY. 
. t, } pared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc., and 
tis re Wain ta OFFER ie wept tothe Readers sold everymbare in ‘ores price 4/1% (66 pilla) & 279 (168 pills. 
‘ /G % Villtorward DIRECT FROM OUR 
teamtnes i woven “Matr ouinss SEA 
DENTIAL ae “5 
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suitable for Drawing. g. room, Diningeroom , Bedroom. , &e. ‘Vv AS } 
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1 Tube White “Vaseline.” ~~ 1-Tin. Pure “Vaseline.” 
1 Tube Gapeicum “Vaseline.” : te : Tia “Vaseline” Cold Crean. 
1 Tube Pomade “Vaseline.” _ _ t Tin “Vasstine”™ Oamphor icc 
wr : Carpets and Tw for Sead 64. in sts 
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